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RENOUNCEMENT. 
BY ALICE MEYNELL. 
Tmust not think of thee; and, tired, yet 
strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all de- 
light- | 


The thought of thee—and in the blue 
Heaven's height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 


Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that 
throng 
This breast, the thought 
hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 


of thee waits, 


But when sleep comes to close each difficult 
day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch 
I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose | 
apart, 


Must doff my will as raiment laid away, 
With the first dream that comes with the 
tirst sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 


—_ -_—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The picture of Hon. George F, Hoar in 
our paper last week was so unsatisfactory 
that we have had one made from a photo- 
graph kindly lent us for the purpose by 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, who writes: ‘In 
the interest of womankind it may be well 
to recall the fact that Mr. Hoar was fitted 
for college by his sister Elizabeth.” 





-_>- 





The State conventions of all four politi- 
cal parties in Idaho have endorsed the 
woman suffrage amendment. 


=_<-- — 


Remember that the Woman’s Congress 
will hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
on Sept 16-18, in St. John, N. B. 


-—--- me —_—— 


In California attention is called by Rev. 
J. W. Webb, of Fresno, to a matter that 
may cause the suffrage amendment to lose 
some votes, unless the suffrage workers 
use extra vigilance. Because the proposed 
Constitutional Amendment at the time of 
its passage was called the eleventh, all have 
got into the habit of saying, ‘‘Vote for the 
Eleventh Amendment,” or, ‘‘Vote for the 
Woman (or Equal) Suffrage Amendment.” 


-_-- 


Now there are six amendments to be 
submitted to the voters at the coming 
election, which, according to a proclama- 
tion recently issued by Governor Budd, 
will be designated on the ballots by num- 
bers from one to six. There is conse- 
quently no ‘eleventh’? amendment. The 
Suffrage amendment will not be named 
the ‘Eleventh’ or ‘Suffrage’? Amend- 
ment, but will be on the ballots thus: 
‘For Amendment Number Six;” “Against 
Amendment Number Six.’”” The words 
“suffrage,” “woman” or “equal” will not 
occur on the ballot to distinguish this 





from any other amendment. ‘We there- 


j ‘hae — . EEN EY ie 
fore,” says Mr. Webb, ‘urge all to vote | teachers. The work is to begin in Vir-| THE NEW WOMAN AND THE MARRIAGE 


for the ‘sixth and last amendment’—not 
the last line, as that is ‘against’ it—but the 


last line but one, ‘Por the 


Amendment | 


| 


giniaand Alabama. 


Miss Baylor is well | 


titted for the work in her own State by | 


twenty-one years’ experience in parochial 
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HON. GEORGE 


FRISBIE HOAR. 











Number Vote for this sixth and 
last amendment; and then, having made 
sure of that, give attention to voting for 


Six.’ 


| the candidates and the other amendments. 


Let us urge that course on all as safest.” 


-_--_ — 


Ata recent social meeting of the Pacitic 
Coast Association of the Native Sons of 
Vermont, a test vote of the ladies present 
was taken on the question of woman suf- 
frage. <A total of 135 votes was cast, and 
if the preference of the women of Cali- 
fornia at large is the same as that of the 
ladies of the Native Sons of Vermont, they 
want the ballot bya large majority. There 
were 98 votes for woman suffrage and 35 
against. of the straws that 
show which way the wind is blowing. 


This is one 


=o. 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

There are five women on the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Board of Education. Of the three 
who had left the city for the summer, one 
travelled from New Hampshire, another 
from the vicinity of Boston and the third 
150 miles to attend the July meeting of 
the board. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, of Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., who has already served as 
school commissioner of Cattaraugus 
county, has been renominated for the 
same office by the Republicans. 

The annual school meeting and election 
held in Hornellsville, N. Y., was one of 
unprecedented interest, and the result 
was a surprise both to some of the candi- 
dates and to the public. Usually the 
school election has attracted but little in- 
terest compared to the importance of the 
questions involved. This year, however, 
a feature new to this section developed. 
Through the columns of the Times two 
women, Miss Jane Hart and Mrs. Anna C. 
Etz, announced themselves as candidates 
for the vacancies on the board of educa- 
tion. On election day the unprecedented 
number of 966 ballots were cast, and both 
ladies were elected by good majorities 
over all other candidates. 

Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, of Win 
chester, Va., is to supervise the work in 
Virginia started by the trustees of the 
John F, Slater fund for the education of 
the freedmen. The plan is to supply, at 
various centres, in every Southern State, 
thorough courses of industrial education 
for colored women and girls of fourteen 
years and upward, and to aid them with 
such moral training and help in home im- 
provement as can be given by the best 








missions, She is a member of tle council 
of the Girls’ Friendiy Society for Virginia, 
and of the Christ Church Chapter of the 
Daughters of the King in Winchester. 

An audience of over 1,500, mostly wo- 
men, crowded the Hemenway gymnasium 
at Harvard recently to witness the annual 
exhibition of the pupils of the Harvard 
summer school of physical training. De- 
spite the warmth of the weather, the 
young men and women went through the 
many exercises of along programme with 
a dash and finish that did credit both to 


themselves and their instructors. The 
evening’s entertainment included calis- 
thenics, club swinging, jumping and 


hurdling, bar work, fencing, flying rings, 
ladder and rope climbing, and many other 
feats of strength and dexterity, ending 
with a game of basket-ball. One of the 
feminine gymnasts, who is fifty years old, 
came under Dr. Sargent’s instruction two 
years ago, wlien she was unable to raise a 
spoon to her lips without 
Now she performed the most 
exercises with ease and grace. 


assistance, 


difficult 





HEBREW WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





A National Council of Hebrew Women 
will be held in New York City, Nov. 15 to 
20. It will be a representative gathering 
of a remarka! ly intelligent and practical 
body of women. The members of the 
local City Council are busy in prepara- 
tions. The membership extends over the 
country. Representatives from all the 
sections are expected to be present. 

One of the minor objects of the conven- 
tion will be the choice of a badge and pin, 
which will be made on the third day of the 
convention at the afternoon session. Mrs. 
Etta L. Nusbaum has been added to the 
list of essayists. Her subject will be “The 
Council in Small Cities.””. Mary A. Cohen 
will read a paper on ‘*Mission Schools,” 
on the fourth day of the convention. 
Others who will make addresses are the 
president, Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, Mrs. 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Miss Mary Lowe 
Dichman, Miss Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. 
tose Somerfield, of Baltimore, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hershfield, of Buffalo, Mrs. Henrietta 
G. Frank, of Chicago and Mrs. Clara 
Block, of Cincinnati. 

We are glad that the Hebrew women 
are organizing for public work. The 
Council would honor itself and all Hebrew 
women, by calling attention to the dis- 
tinguished public services rendered to 
reform by Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, forty 
years ago. H. B. B. 


date becomes more recent, 


PROBLEM. 


BY ANNIE Ek. TOMLINSON, 


Twenty-five thousand divorces, accord- 
ing to the Congressional report of 1887, 
were granted in a single year in the United 
States, and the majority of these had been 
demanded by women. 

In 1874, 1,742 applications for divorce 
were made in Ohio, and in 1875, in Con- 
necticut, there were one-tenth as many 
divorces as marriages. These facts, se- 
lected at random, are typical of many 
others, increasing in significance as the 
Their impor- 
tance is undeniable. The movement is 
too widespread to be the result simply of 
a defective divorce law in South Dakota 
or Oklahoma, or of a passing literary 
whim. Divorces are denounced from the 
pulpit and scoffed at by the press, but the 
disease continues, permeating all ranks. 





One begins, indeed, to suspect the true | 


state of affairs before one makes a study 
of statistical records. Evidences, more or 
less convincing, appear on all hands, in 
any cirele of acquaintance. Men and 


| women who but a few years back rap- 


turously promised undying love and honor, 


| now show signs of restlessness, discon- 


tent, or hopeless resignation. There are 
exceptions to this gloomy rule, of course; 
many voices are lifted to protest that 
marriage is nota failure. But we cannot 


| deny the plague, because some have es- 


caped its ravages. ‘There is a marriage 
problem, as there is a social problem and a 


| labor problem. We need not be surprised 





| to find social reformers, literary men, and 


religious teachers involved in its discus- 
sion. From Grant Allen to Lyman Abbott, 
from startling radicalism to painful con- 
servatism, we wander on through attacks, 
suggestions, schemes of reform, stated 
with a frankness and comprehensiveness 
which argue the grave importance of the 
subject. 

We have, then. these evidences of wide- 
spread domestic infelicity: the record of 
divorce statistics; the result of personal 
observation; and the general discussion of 
the marriage question by thinkers of all 
classes. Admitting the proof as suf- 
ficient, and seeking the grounds of dis- 
content, we find that the almost innumer- 
able reasons affirmed spring, for the most 
part, from one main cause—the inequality 
of the sexes, whether it be inequality in 
authority, or in economic freedom, or in 
the moral standards adhered to by each. 
We may well believe that conjugal un- 
happiness has existed in varying degrees 
in all periods of history, but the recogni- 
tion of inequality as its main cause is 
comparatively modern; not because the 
inequality is greater or more oppressive 
now than formerly, but because the sub- 
ordinate sex has only of late come to sus- 
pect the needlessness of the subordination, 
while the dominant sex does not yet real- 
ize the value of association with equals. 
To the modern woman, with her broader 
view of life, and her newly-awakened pas- 
sion for self-development, subjection to 
the will even of the man she loves has 
become intolerable in its very absurdity; 
while her husband, puzzled, surprised, 
distressed, feels that in some manner his 
wife is failing in those elements of sweet- 
ness and pliability which he had looked 
to find in her sex. If such results may 
follow inequality between persons of the 
best intentions, the result where the in- 
tentions of either party are not of the best 
can well be pictured by the imagination. 

Nineteenth-century civilization has in- 
deed glossed over somewhat the crude 
despotism of an earlier time; but in one 
direction, at least, the average woman is 
still, in practice as well as theory, the sub- 
ject of her lord and master. She lives in 
his house, uses his property, regulates 
her expenditure according to his will. 
She is economically dependent. The fact 
that her husband may be a kind master 
does not render her position any less one 
of degradation. 

Among the many propositions looking 
to the settlement of matrimonial difficul- 
ties, the most radical is that which strikes 
at the root of the monogamic family it- 
self, affirming the disease to be inherent 
in the family organization. The attack is 
made, first, against the interference of 
society in the making or undoing of the 
marriage; second, against the taking of 
marriage vows; and, third, against the 
economic connection of the parties to the 
marriage. The argument runs somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘The relation concerns only 
the man and woman involved. The terms 
of union or its duration cannot possibly 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MERRIFIELD is night manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Office in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Lapy Burton's unfinished autobiogra- 
phy will be incorporated with the ‘‘Life of 
the Late Lady Burton,” which Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins has been authorized to write. By 
the autobiographer’s wish, copies of her 
“Life of Sir Richard Burton” are being 
given to public libraries which make appli- 
cation, 

Mrs. Burron Harrison will edit the 
new edition now in press of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb’s ‘‘History of the City of New York,” 
and will add a chapter on the **Externals 
of the Modern City,”’ taking up the narra- 
tive where Mrs. Lamb left off and bring- 
ing it down to date. The work is pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

MLLE, ISABELLE KAIsen won the prize 
offered by the Swiss government for the 
best cantata to be sung in chorus at the 
opening of the Geneva Exhibition. There 
was considerable competition, but Mlle. 
Kaiser was facile princeps. The Council 
of State sent her a complimentary letter 
and a handsome piece of bronze sculpture. 
She has been winning prizes in similar 
competitions since she was 16. 

Mrs. E., M. WALrers, 20 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W. C., is collecting mate- 
rials for a life of Frances Wright, the 
Scotch-American reformer, who labored 
in the United States during the first half 
of the century in various philanthropic 
movements, including woman suffrage, 
and corresponded with several eminent 
Americans. Mrs. Walters would be glad 
to have copies of Frances Wright’s letters. 


Dr. ANNA KuHNow is the only woman 
physician in Leipsic, and has a large prac- 
tice. Patients come to her from all over 
South Germany. She is a graduate of 
Zurich, and was for some time instructor 
in bacteriology at the Women’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary. She 
has been practising in Leipsic for six 
years. There is one woman physician in 
Munich, one in Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
and four in Berlin. 

SISTER MARY IRENE, the founder of the 
New York Foundling Asylum, died in that 
city Aug. 14, aged 73 yefirs. The asylum 
was started in one small house in 1869. 
An entire block is now occupied by the 
hospital buildings. Shelter has been given 
to 28,016 foundlings, and more than 6,000 
homeless mothers. There are 1,900 chil- 
dren now in the home. Sister Mary Irene 
also raised $350,000 for the establishment 
of the Seton Hospital for Incurables at 
Spuyten Duyvil, and secured a gift of 
money for the erection of a hospital for 
convalescent or delicate children at the 
same place. 

Mrs. CLARA B. CoLBy expects to attend 
the Woman’s Congress that will open in 
St. John, N. B., on Sept. 16. She could 
make a lecture engagement in Boston or 
vicinity for Saturday, Sept. 12, Mrs. 
Colby has interesting lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Dress in its Relation 
to Health, Beauty and Ethics, illustrated 
by charts; 2. Relation of Dress to Social 
and Industrial Conditions; 3. Artistic and 
Heathful Dress, illustrated by Costumes; 
4. From Eve to the New Woman, or the 
Evolution of Dress. Illustrated with 
Seventy-five Stereopticon Views; The New 
Citizen; Philosophy of Woman Suffrage; 
Relation of Woman Suffrage to Moral Re- 
form; Proportional Representation, Initia- 
tive and Referendum; Conciliation and 
Arbitration; Margaret Fuller;Old Louisi- 
ana. Mrs. Colby’s terms are moderate. 
Her address is 1325 Tenth’ Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HeENRy, of Ver- 
sailles, Ky., says in a recent magazine 
article: ‘‘While woman’s struggle for lib- 
erty has been environed by more adverse 
conditions and more bitter foes than any 
contest for freedom in all history, yet no 
cause ever had so many unconscious allies. 
Every institution of learning that admits 
the sex, every one who employs a woman, 
thus helping her to independence, every 
invention that releases her from drudgery 
—all these are clearing a path to the 
ballot-box for the women of the United 
States. Women’s clubs, whatever their 
proclaimed objects, and whether women 
realize the fact or not, are merely political 
training-schools fitting the sex for citizen- 
ship. When twelve millions of American 
women come into possession of their 
political heritage, they will be the best 
prepared voters that ever entered the body 
politic of any nation.’’ This article in Free 
Thought Magazine is worth reading. 
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THE NEW WOMAN AND THE MARRIAGE 
PROBLEM. 


(Continucd from First Page.) 


matter to other people. 
is tyranny. 
fication and sanction in love: the mutual 
declaration of that love is the real mar- 
riage ceremony; the cessation of love in 
the heart of either man or woman of 
itself breaks the tie that binds them, and 
further union becomes immoral. Now, 
just as society is powerless to create senti- 
ments of mutual love and honor in the 
breasts of two individuals, and as, there- 
fore. marriage laws and divorce laws are 
absurdly unjust, so neither can the man 
and woman themselves control such senti- 
ments, since love and honor are not sub- 
ject to volition. Therefore, the promise 
before God of undying love and honor is 
blasphemy, and the promise of constancy 
isacrime. But this is further a matter 
of especial importance to women, siuce, 
as Grant Allen bluntly declares, it is not 
to be expected that a man shall keep his 
marriage vows, and, therefore, it is only 
right that the liberty already accorded 
him shall be extended to his wife. Again, 
the man and woman, being morally free, 
must be fettered by no bonds social or 
economic. No woman can be her own 
mistress and yet call herself by her hus- 
band’s name, live in his house, or subsist 
upon his bounty. Honor and independence 
require her, after marriage as before, to 
support herself or to receive support from 
parents or brothers. If there are children, 
their care naturally devolves upon the 
mother, though their support should fall 
equally upon both parents; but, aside 
from this, the husband and wife of the 
the future must be as economically sep- 
arate as though they were strangers.” 

Different opponents of the monogamic 
family assume varying lines of argument, 
but the above may be taken as fairly rep- 
resentative. It is perhaps worth while to 
state that, in attempting to criticise this 
school of thought, I have felt it only just 
to assume the absolute purity and in- 
tegrity of motives. 

To begin with, then—the theory is un- 
deniably, I believe, opposed to Christian 
ethics. I do not state this as a general 
argument against it, but only as one that 
must prove final with all adherents of 
Christianity. Passing over that, however, 
I take up the arguments in order, First, 
then, marriage is very far from being a 
relation concerning only the man and 
woman united. It concerns society more 
directly and intimately than anything else 
in the social sphere. Upon this union 
will depend the character of new members 
of society; upon its terms and duration 
will very largety depend the happiness, 
security, and preparation for usefulness of 
those new members—matters sufficiently 
important to justify any amount of social 
interference. Secondly, marriage does 
not partake of the nature of a business 
partnership to be dissolved at will. It is 
an organic union, whose results are neces- 
sarily permanent. Granting that all true 
marriage has its origin in love, neverthie- 
less the step, once taken, involves such 
tremendous consequences, such grave and 
far-reaching responsibilities, as to make 
its retracing impossible. Moreover, there 
is an especial significance in the marriage 
vow of love and honor, for, while the first 
glow of devotion may not come and go at 
will, the more stable qualities of affection 
and respect are subject, within wide limits, 
to voluntary control, and depend very 
largely upon good intentions. As to that 
assertion of Grant Allen's that men can- 
not be bound by marriage vows, where is 
the woman, actuated by either self-respect 
or public spirit, who, whether by inherited 
prejudice or intuitive instinct, is not 
firmly assured that, if this be true, then 
society is rotten at the core, and who, far 
from asking an equal liberty for herself, 
can do otherwise than refuse to be in any 
manner a party to the prolongation of the 
social existence? Passing on to the eco- 
nomic side of the question, and disregard- 
ing the effect upon children of the separate 
home-life of father and mother, the eco- 
nomic advantage to the woman is not 
quite clear. In most cases it would be 
impossible for her to bring up her chil- 
dren suitably and support herself at the 
same time, while it is not easy to under- 
stand how support by parents or brothers 
would render her very much more inde- 
pendent than support by her husband. 

Such are a few of the many answers 
that can be made to the attack on the 
family as now constituted. Are we then 
to conclude that the subordination of one 
sex to the other is inevitable, and that it 
is useless to seek a remedy? That was 
the position assumed by a prominent 
Brooklyn clergyman a few months ago, 
when he argued that the family is the 
unit of the State, and therefore necessary 
to the stability of the State; but that, be- 
ing a unit, it must act as one, which neces- 
sitates an autocratic government of the 
family, and that autocracy implies the 
headship of the husband, since the head- 
ship of the wife is absurd. I grant that 


| brute force, 


lute 





the headship of the wife is absurd, al- 
though not one whit more absurd than 
the headship of the husband. But the 


political science of the foregoing line of 
Any interference | argument is, if I am not mistaken, en- 
Marriage finds its sole justi- | tirely at fault. 


The political development of the family 
is indeed curiously interesting in its rela- 
tion to the political development of the 
State—a strange mingling and intermin- 
gling of cause and effect. In the old days, 
when the world was avowedly ruled by 
when the chief with the 
largest army at his back was ruler of the 


land, we are not surprised to learn that the | 


autocratic principle governed the house- 
hold, based upon the physical strength of 
the man. Through the age of militarism, 
political science recognized the sanction 
of brute force. With the age of industri- 
alism, appeared that most interesting 
economic development—the mercantilist 
theory of the eighteenth century. Now 
the power of brute force gave way before 
the power of gold and silver. Not the 
State which could command the largest 
army, but the State which had hoarded 
the greatest mass of gold and silver, was 
held the most prosperous, Gold and sil- 
ver alone meant wealth and power. Com- 
fort, genius, property of all other kinds, 
were as nothing in comparison with the 
precious metals. A statesman ora social 
class maintained authority by the power 
to increase the metallic hoard. The the- 
ory of the family, coming now into har- 
mony with the new statecraft, sanctioned 
the supremacy of the man, not because of 
his superior physical strength, but because 
of his money-making «bility. The wife 
might be the home-maker, the distributor 
of comfort, beauty, and health; but be- 
cause she did not bring money into the 
house, she was her husband’s inferior and 
dependent. Practically, the mercantilist 
theory still rules the home, but we are 
getting rid of it-in the State. In this 
country, we, at least in theory, hold to 
the principles of liberty and equality. Is 
it not a curions anachronism, then, to 
declare that the family unit of our demo- 
cratic State must be an autocracy, that 
children are to be trained to democratic 
citizenship under the shadow of an abso- 
monarchy? No more unscientific 
doctrine could be formulated. 

If, then, the safety of the State rests upon 
the monogamic family, and if reason re- 
quires thaf the family government be a 
democracy, implying as that does the 
legal equality—moral, economic, political 
—of man and woman, then there must be 
some means of enforcing democratic rule, 
or our social fabric will fall. Modern 
women are demanding domestic equality, 
but men, for the most part, disregard the 
claim. Women must make their demand 
effectual before it will be treated with 
respect. When women have demonstrated 
their economic and political ability, and 
when they have forced their own moral 
standard upon men, the battle will be 
won. And here comes in the extreme 
significance of a great modern movement 
—the industrial advancement of woman. 
The modern industrial 


woman, the pro- 
fessional woman, is to be the savior of 
the family and of the State. Dr. Felix 


Adler, in a recent lecture, said that some 
time men would reach the moral altitude 
from which they could appreciate the 
equality of women, and that then the 
marriage problem would be solved. It is 
the ‘new woman,”’ ridiculed, misrepre- 
sented as she is, who holds the key to the 
solution, not by virtue of any superior 
talent, certainly not by virtue of any su- 
perior attractiveness, but by virtue of 
that most important of modern weapons— 
the ability to wait. The new woman need 
not marry for support, for protection, for 
social position, to avoid a social stigma. 
She need not marry in order to shape a 
career for herself, to gain an interest in 
life. Love only can be to her a sufficient 
motive. With her education, her broad 
outlook, moreover, she will not fall a vie- 
tim to inferior attractions,—uncongenial- 
ity, prejudice, selfishness, injustice, 
immorality, will assume their true pro 
portions before her eyes. Not that the 
new woman is less romantic than her 
mother and grandmother. She carries in 
her heart ideals of love and home and 
child-life as beautiful as any that they 
dreamed. These are sentiments not so 
easily eradicated froma woman's breast. 
She is not less romantic. So sweet is her 
dream of love, so much a part of her life, 
that she cannot accept in its place any 
dreary counterfeit. She can wait. What 
if she wait forever, and sacrifice her life to 
the waiting? Individual sacrifice seems 
necessary to any advance of society, and 
indeed the new woman infinitely prefers, 
both for her own sake and for the sake of 
the world at large, such self-sacrifice to 
that martyrdom which she sees enacted 
sometimes in the circle of her friends. 

As the number of professional women 
increases and opportunities multiply, the 
danger of rash and uncongenial marriages 
will be materially reduced. Moreover, 
public opinion with regard to the natural 
position and powers of woman will change 





to meet the new conditions. It will then 
become unnecessary that women should 
actually have a professional training, or 
actually start upon an independent career. 
The fact that they are capable of doing so 
will gain for them the necessary respect. 
Then, when woman's only motive to mar- 
riage is love, regulated by a disciplined 
mind and based upon a high standard of 
requirements, and when a man looks to 
find in his wife a companion and nota 
mere pet, a long step will have been taken 
toward the solution of the problem. 
Further, when the average woman has 
shown herself capable of work which has 
a definite price in the world’s market, 
then her time and thought will come to 
have an independent economic value, and 
it must be recognized that when she de- 
votes that time and thought to the com- 
fort and beauty of a home, she performs a 
distinct economic service, for which an 
independent share in the income of the 
home is but a reasonable compensation. 
While the conjugal relation of husband 
and wife does not come within the sphere 
of business contract, their economic rela- 
tion does, and should be so determined. 
Then, when public opinion has come to 
recognize a wife’s claim to financial inde- 
pendence, and to an opportunity for the 
free development of her faculties and 
opinions, and when the former has been 
secured to her by law, every external 
fetter will have been removed. All in- 
equality which still exists between hus- 
band and wife must come from their 
actual inequality in mind and character. 
But the chances of such unlikeness will 
have been reduced to a minimum by the 
motives which originally led to the mar- 
riage. Conjugal felicity will not be as- 
sured, but there will no longer be a 
marriage problem. 





MORE ECHOES FROM GENEVA. 

The recent struggle for the abolition 
of the State regulation of vice in Geneva 
has had some interesting results, Mrs. 
Josephine E, Butler writes: 


The “Battle of Geneva’ is at several 
points connected with political matters 
which have served to give ita more ex- 
tended interest among persons not so 
directly interested in our cause. In the 
first place, it is owing to the fact that 
Geneva (alone among the cantons) has 
the system of proportional representation, 
that our friends, De Meuron and Bridel, 
were able to become members of the 
legislative body. Berne is discussing the 
matter now, and-several other cantons are 
trying to get proportional representation. 

Secondly, it was the first time that the 
Droit a Initiative was exercised by the 
people. e 

Thirdly, the events of the 22d have 
raised the question of the Suppression 
du Budget des Cultes, i. e., the separa- 
tion of the National Church from the 
State. It isin this way: some of the pas- 
tors of the National Church, perceiving 
clearly (it seems for the first time) that 
the Geneva government derives a certain 
revenue from the tax on every house of 
debauchery which it licenses, and from 
the tax imposed on the poor victims in 
those houses for medical attendance, now 
hesitate to accept money from such defiled 
hands as those of a State whiéh raises 
even a small part of its revenue in such a 
manner. It would be well if they should 
all separate themselves on this ground. 
On the other hand, the radical Socialists, 
who are always at war with the churches, 
are crying out that the Budget of Public 
Worship must be suppressed, since the 
pastors have protested against the govern- 
ment receipts on account of certain of 
their ancient “institutions.’’ So, M. de 
Meuron says, if this emancipation of the 
National Church takes place (which he 
wishes) it is we abolitionists who have 
most strongly promoted it. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Washington Club of the capital 
city was organized something over tive 
years ago. It now has three hundred 
members, including the wives of many 
congressmen and foreign diplomats. The 
wives of the president, vice-president, 
cabinet officers, and foreign diplomats are 
always made honorary members. Mrs. U. 
S. Grant and Mrs. Phil Sheridan, the lat- 
ter of whom was an originator of the club, 
are also honorary members. This club is 
purely social. It owns a handsome house 
in a fashionable locality, with a large lec- 
ture hall, a good library, reception rooms, 
and other accommodations, 

The semi-annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held recently at Bay View, in connec- 
tion with the Bay View Assembly, a kind 
of Chautauqua, having a reading circle of 
five thousatd. In connection with it was 
held the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Women’s Council. Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz of this city was an honored guest. 
She spoke for the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and for the Women’s 
Council, took part in the various discus- 
sions of the Federation and the Council, 
beside addressing the very large normal 
kindergarten class, and several piazza 
gatherings, and giving readings from the 
William Henry Letters and the Bybury 
Book. On her way to these meetings, 
Mrs. Diaz stopped at Big Rapids, where 





she spoke and gave readings before the 
summer extension of the normal educa- 
tional and industrial school of six hun- 
dred pupils. 

Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, president of the 
Sorosis Club of Cleveland, O., and also of 
the National Homemakers’ Association, 
has started a movement for a coéperative 
club house, which has been taken up by 
many of her colleagues and is now an as- 
sured success. The twenty leading clubs 
of Cleveland have formed a coéperative 
group, and are about to purchase a hand- 
some building which formerly belonged 
to the Cleveland Athletic Club. They 
will make an effort to have the new home 
ready by Oct. 1, when they hope to enter- 
tain the Ohio State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and Societies. 

Lansing, Mich., is noted for its many 
clubs, literary, musical, scientific and 
social, but the pioneer Woman's Club 
holds the first rank for its size, advance- 
ment and delightful club house—the latter 
an acquisition of the year 1889. Of this 
club, Mrs. M. W. Howard has been for 
years the recording secretary, and for five 
years held the presidency. She is 93 years 
old, and still vigorous and active, per- 
forming all the duties of her position as 
secretary with the strength of a younger 
woman. Her mind is clear, and her pen- 
manship and purity of d ction rival those 
of many young graduates. Her age is no 
barrier to the performance of many liter- 
ary duties, and her letters are scholarly 
and delightful. 

“Mrs. Howard’s gifts of health and 
mental vigor are a fine compliment to the 
club movement among women,” says the 
N. Y. Times, ‘‘or to the modern habit of 
keeping in touch with live topics, which 
the movement exemplifies. Somebody has 
said that age, in the sense of being old, is 
merely the cessation of zeal, and women 
nowadays are likely to escape that un- 
happy period quite td the end of their 
lives.”’ F. M. A. 
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TWO QUAKERS IN ARMENIA. 


The Quakers in England have started an 
Armenian Relief Fund of their own, 
backed by a committee of influential 
members of the denomination. They 
have chosen’ as treasurer a Quaker well 
known for his practical business ex- 
perience and tact in helping the sufferers 
during the Russian famine. In additivn, 
two Quakers have been sent to Asia Minor 
to visit the chief centres of distress, and 
to report. Their letters to the committee 
are of much interest. A prominent Lon- 
don Quaker favored me with a sight of 
them during my recent visit to England, 
and allowed me to copy some extracts. 

They describe the destitution as appall- 
ing, and the need of help as urgent. The 
two Quakers visited a number of cities, 
and were constantly struck by the broth- 
erly kindness of the people in helping 
each other to the utmost, even in the 
depth of poverty to which they have been 
reduced. One letter says: 

“The Armenians themselves are helping 
one another sp'endidly. Everywhere this 
is the case. It is not only England and 
America that have given money. Many 
rich Armenians have quite impoverished 
themselves, and they are waiting on the 
sick and caring for the homeless most 
lovingly.” 

The same Quaker writes from another 
city: ‘‘They are a precious people; their 
patience is boundless, and their charity 
toward one another abundant. What has 
been done for them in the West has frac- 
tional moral value compared with their 
care for one another. If the problem of 
living here can be solved, they will solve 
it; but it seems the reductio ad absurdum 
of existence.’’ 

Still another letter says: ‘‘You would 
be delighted at the way in which these 
poor people help one another. The poor 
are collecting for the poorer. The women 
bring their few remaining ornaments. 
To-day one woman sent her wedding dress 
to be sold for her poorer sisters.”’ 

The Quaker Relief Fund has thus far 
been passed on to the mixed English 
and American Relief Committee already at 
work in Turkey, and has been distributed 
largely through the American mission- 
aries. 

In the course of their journey the visit- 
ing Quakers spent a few days at one of 
the American Missionary Colleges. They 
wrote home: ‘‘We have now had some 
opportunity of seeing the Armenians 
themselves, both of the higher and lower 
classes. The professors here and their 
wives and families are at the top of the 
tree. They all speak English excellently, 
and talk with great interest and intelli- 
gence of the situation. Indeed, I see no 
inferiority in them to Europeans. They 
are a fine set of men, physically as well as 
intellectually.’’ 

Although prepared to see wide-spread 
misery, they say they find the actual state 
of things far worse than they had sup- 
posed. After visiting a number of the 
relief centres, and describing many in- 
cidents of severe suffering and heroic 





endurance, one of these English Quakers 
says, in conclusion: 

“But it is impossible for me to tell you 
in detail what goes on in this relief work. 
I only want you to know that it is splen- 
didly managed, and you need not have 
any fear that the help given will go into 
wrong or doubtful hands. It is all being 
used to set the people on their feet again. 
But this is no slight task; for the work of 
Armenian eradication has been anything 
but a random frenzy; the men have been 
taken, and, among the men, the strongest 
and ablest and wisest.”’ 

As some persons still doubt whether 
the reports of the distress in Asia Minor 
may not have been exaggerated, this bit of 
Quaker testimony may be of value. 

a | » 
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“SO FUR FROM THE BIG ROAD.” 

A missionary in the mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky told me recently this story 
of the “heathen within our gates.’’ He 
was riding through a lonely region one 
hot afternoon and stopped at a little cabin 
to ask for a drink of water. The old lady 
who came to the door in answer to his call 
hospitably asked him to alight and rest 
awhile. He did so, and, after the manner 
of his profession, began to talk with his 
hostess on religious matters. To his 
amazement he soon discovered that the 
poor soul was as ignorant of the “plan of 
salvation” as of the Darwinian theory; 
Christ and the Apostles were personages 
as unknown to her as Galileo or Tom 
Paine, and the familiar story of the cross 
had never been told within her range of 
hearing. 

“My dear sister,” said the preaclrer 
with an accent of pitying horror, “have 
you really never heard of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of how he died for you on the 
cross?” 

“I never heard tell of him before,” said 
the poor woman humbly and regretfully. 
Then, in pathetic deprecation, she ex- 
plained as follows: 

‘*You see,’’ she said, ‘‘I live so fur from 
the big road, and John never tells me 
nothin’.”’ 

A hundred Charles Egbert Craddocks 
could hardly unfold for us the heart- 
breaking narrowness and poverty of life 
which these simple words suggest. “So 
fur from the big road, and John never 
tells me nothin’.””. We shudder at the 
thought of the days of drudgery, broken 
by dull sleep and bounded by the dreary 
splendor of sunset and sunrise, and we are 
fain to thank Heaven that our lines were 
not cast in the mountains of East Ken- 
tucky or East Tennessee or any similar 
‘*‘God-forsaken”’ place. 

And yet, taking all things into considera- 
tion, the lot of this mountain crone is not 
worse than that of many a woman living 
in some highly-civilized community. Her 
home is a comfortable modern house, on 
a pleasant street in a flourishing city or 
town; but, as in the case of her mountain 
sister, ‘tthe big road’’—the world of 
thought and action and progress—is “fur 
off,” and “John”’—a well-bred, educated, 
gentlemanly John—‘‘never tells her noth- 
in’.’’ In the days of her youth she was 
known as “a bright girl.” John thought 
her so when he married her. But no one 
now calls her ‘a bright woman’; for 
marriage has been to her but a gradual 
retirement into the lonely fastnesses of a 
purely domestic life, and she presents as 
real a case of arrested development as any 
you will find chronicled and marvelled 
over in our scientific and medical reviews. 
Her ambition mounts no higher than the 
neat and speedy accomplishment of the 
spring sewing and spring cleaning, the 
fall sewing and fall cleaning, and the 
pickling, preserving and jellying that go 
on from the time of the first strawberry to 
the time of the first freeze. The birth of 
a baby, and the making over of an old 
dress or the purchase of a new one, are 
epochs from which to reckon less impor- 
tant events, Literature, science, art, are 
meaningless terms, and in the very centre 
of nineteenth century life, her days drift 
on as narrow. colorless and barren as if 
she lived on the side of one of the Great 
Smoky’s most desolate peaks. My heart 
aches for her, just as it does for Lethe 
Sayles and Cynthy and Dorindy. Yet how 
easily all might be changed! For every 
night John comes home from a day’s 
travel on the “big road;’’ he has seen and 
heard something of ‘the breezy outdoor 
world of human affairs,” as Bellamy puts 
it—that world from which she is shut out 
by ‘“‘the four walls of home.”’ He has met 
entertaining companions, and listened to 
a capital story or a good joke; his business 
has taken an interesting turn; he has seen 
an old friend and renewed his youth by 
talking over old times; some one has told 
him of a coming marriage in their social 
circle; all this and more besides would 
have furnished food for conversation in 
the charmed days before marriage. But 
now—he eats a well-cooked supper in 
silence, except for an occasional remark 
on the children’s bad table manners; then, 
banishing his progeny to the nursery, he 
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seizes a newpaper and a cigar and retires 
into ‘‘the solitude of his own originality,” 
while the little woman who, in the lau- 
guage of romance and sentiment, is de- 
nominated ‘‘the half of his soul,’’ and the 
‘“‘better half’ at that, sits on the other 
side of the table, remote, lonely, and in- 
tellectually almost as far removed from 
John as Bridget who is washing dishes in 
the kitchen. If John would only think it 
worth while to talk to her as entertain- 
ingly as he talked to his friend Smith to- 
day when they discussed the President’s 
message, and the silver question, and the 
Brooklyn strike, and what not! She doesn’t 
understand such things? Of course not; 
how should she? John wouldn't either if 
he had lived the life she has lived since 
she stood at the altar and promised to 
‘Jove, honor and obey’ him, and he 
promised in return to “love, cherish and 
protect” her. John probably knows, if 
he is half as much a man as he ought to 
be, that “loving and cherishing’’ mean 
something more than a hasty kiss night 
and morning; but I doubt if it has ever 
occurred to him that ‘‘protecting’’ means 
vastly more than providing her with a 
house possessing every reasonable security 
against burglars, and accompanying her 
when she goes anywhere at night. I would 
like to tell him that it means warding off 
from her the deterioration of mind and 
soul that menaces every loving woman 
who takes upon herself the burdens of 
housekeeping and child-bearing. In spite 
of all the poetry that has been written 
about the “kingdom of home’ and the 
‘‘queenly estate of wifehood and mother- 
hood,’ the hard fact remains that the 
‘kingdom is a very menial one and the 
“queenly estate’’ is little else but weary 
drudgery. It is a very imaginative person 
indeed who can see the ‘royalty’ and 
the ‘‘queenliness’ that lie in washing 
dishes, and sweeping floors, and dusting 
furniture, and bathing and dressing and 
nursing fretful babies, and scrubbing little 
dirty hands and faces, and making over 
old clothes. These are merely hard, stern 
duties, that every true woman will face 
and discharge as bravely and faithfully as 
she can, and while she is engaged in the 
unequal struggle, John must protect her 
from the possible loss of all her mental 
graces. 

The women writers for our home maga- 
zines are forever exhorting wives to ab- 
stain from worrying their husbands with 
recitals of the haps and mishaps of do- 
mestic life, and a certain class of preach- 
ers are fond of telling these same women 
that, if they would learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands. Both are radi- 
cally and absolutely wrong. If John’s 
wife can’t talk about her domestic affairs 
with her own husband, pray what can she 
talk about? since in nine out of ten cases 
these domestic affairs are all she knows. 
Moreover, the domestic affairs’ of John’s 
wife ought to be of as much importance 
to John as the Hawaiian matter or Mr. 
Carlisle’s financial scheme. 

On the other hand, if it is a woman’s 
duty to ask her husband, it follows logi- 
cally that it is a husband’s duty to tell his 
wife, regularly and systematically, every- 
thing that would interest her and aid in 
her mental growth and development. 
When we have the ‘‘Woman’s Bible” I 
believe the rendering of that text will be, 
‘‘Husbands, talk to your wives,’ not 
“Women, ask your husbands; and with 
such a translation we shall have more 
sermons addressed to men and fewer to 
women, which will be a great advantage 
allaround. What John needs is a more 
sympathetic interest in domestic affairs, 
and what John’s wife needs is more knowl- 
edge of affairs not domestic; and thus will 
result that beautiful comradeship which 
constitutes a true marriage. 

A woman is bound to cultivate her men- 
tal gifts. Marriage does not absolve her 
from this obligation. But if she can look 
into the eyes of the Accusing Angel and 
truthfully plead, in extenuation of her 
ignorance and mental poverty, that she 
“lived so fur from the big road, and John 
never told her nothin’,’’ there will cer- 
tainly be great allowance made for her. 
But I wouldn’t like to stand in John’s 
shoes at such a moment.—Eliza Calvert 
Hall, in Womankind. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue ReAson Wuy. A Story of Fact and 

Fiction. By Ernest E. Russell, 13 Astor 

Place, New York. 1896. 

This isa narrative of persons and events 
at Sugar Hill, N. Y., in the early sixties. 
A graphic description of religious fanati- 
cism in a series of revivals is followed by 
a biography of the son of one of the 
preachers, who undergoes conversion and 
studies for the ministry. His honest 
search for truth leads him to attend a 
series of lectures on the early history of 
Christianity and of the canonical New 
Testament, by a Unitarian minister. The 
scales fall from his eyes, and he becomes 
an agnostic. For a time he succeeds ad- 
mirably in journalism, and enjoys the 
greatest conjugal and parental happiness. 
But his love of truth brings him into con- 








flict with his party, and he loses his edi- 
torial place. Struggling heroically to sup- 
port his family by his pen, he is struck by 
paralysis, and finds himself destined toa 
lingering and hopeless decline. Unwill- 
ing to be an additional burden to his 
heroic wife and little children, he de- 
liberately puts an end to his life, after bid- 
bing them a sad farewell. The story is 
told with power and pathos, but is made 
the vehicle for lengthy theological argu- 
ments and discussions, quite too elaborate 
for the general reader. The book is ear- 
nest in tone and reverent in spirit. The 
author dedicates it ‘‘to Marcia Spurr, my 
wife, whose comradeship has made this 
story possible.”’ It takes for its motto 
the exclamation of Voltaire: ‘‘How I love 
men who say what they think!” nH. B. B. 


THE EsseNTIAL MAN, A Monograph on 
Personal Immortality in the Light of 
Reason. By George Croswell Cressey, 
Ph. L. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1896. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is an attempt to prove from facts 
the immortality of the individual human 
soul. The conditions of the problem are 
stated; the nature of man is considered; 
the persistence of the mind or soul is 
affirmed; the nature of the universe is 
shown; instinctive personal belief is cited. 
Conditional immortality is 
unreasonable, and the conclusion is that 
all or none will survive; that mind cannot 
be the product of matter, nor the spiritual 
of the material; that a mural universe in 
its very nature demands an end and its 
realization; that this end can only be 
found in the survival and perfection of 
the human spirit. H. B. B. 


A SprrirvuAL Tour oF THE WORLD, IN 
SEARCH OF THE LINE OF LIFE’S EvoLvu- 
TION. By Otto A. De La Camp. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Co. 1896, Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

Our well-being, individually and collect- 
ively, is dependent on our conception of 
the world in which we live. Like all 
other creatures we find our salvation 
through our own efforts. We must be 
Children of the Truth. The world’s 
fundamental principles are space, sub- 
stance, and motion. This book tries to 
demonstrate the conceptions which gen- 
erate within the soul a growth of har- 
mony, leading us into a higher life. 

H. B. B. 

Tue GrRowtH OF THE FRENCH NATION, 

By George Burton Adams. Meadville, 

Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 1896. Price, $1. 


The gradual consolidation of the French 
people and its evolution from the provin- 
cial elements of local feudal autonomies 
into the centralized and unified nation of 
to-day, is an interesting and suggestive 
theme. This excellent Chautauqua edi- 
tion leaves nothing to be desired, and will 
be very useful to summer students. 

H. B. B. 


Frencu Traits. An Essay in Compara- 
tive Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 1896. 
Price, $1. 

The apparent contrast between modern 
Frenchmen and those who crossed the 
English channel with the Conqueror, and 
who later led the Crusades, stimulates 
speculation as to the identity of the café- 
haunters with the cathedral - builders, 
Times change, and the most sensitive and 
alert change most readily with them, This 
interesting criticism of French character 
deals with its social instinct, morality, 
intelligence, sense, sentiment, and man- 
ners. It has a very interesting analysis 
of the traits of Frenchwomen; of the art 
instinct, the provincial spirit, and the 


growth of democracy. New York and 
Paris are contrasted. Chautauqua stu- 
dents will find this a suggestive and 
delightful study. H. B. B. 


A Srupy or tHe Sky. By Herbert A. 
Howe, A. M. Se. D. Meadville, Pa.: 
Flood & Vincent. 1896. Price, $1. 


‘“‘Astronomy is at once the most ancient 
and noblest of the physicial sciences.’’ To 
its study this book is devoted. The story 
of planets, stars, and constellations is told 
with commendable brevity and simplicity. 
Its historical development is sketched, and 
the apparent daily motion of the heavens 
is explained. The effectiveness of the 
book is much enhanced by numerous illus- 
trations, many of which have been con- 
tributed by the directors of the Lick 
College and Harvard College Observa- 
tories, and by the editors of Popular 
Astronomy, Knowledge, and The Astro- 
physical Journal. The monthly proces- 
sion of the constellations is given; sun, 
moon, planets, asteroids, comets, meteors, 
fixed stars, and nebule all have their 
places in this fascinating work. An excel- 
lent index adds to its value. H. B. B. 


A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. By 
J. P. Mahaffy, D. D., D.C. L. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: Flood and Vincent. 1896, 
Price, $1. 

After some general considerations in 
the preface, this book is a study of the 
Homeric Age, and of the first two cen- 
turies of Grecian development from 
B. C. 700 to B. ©. 500. It then describes 
the passage from sporadic to systematic 
culture, and the great struggle with the 
East. The life of the nation from the 
defeat of the Persians until the fall of 
Athens is almost unknown and unrecorded. 
During the fourth century before Christ, 
with the fall of Athenian pride, the line 
of great tragic poets was broken, and 
comedy alone flourished. The Spartans 
had become the masters of the political 
world of Greece. Then followed the 
career of Alexander the Great and his 
early successors. The Hellenistic world 
settled down into the complex thing 
which was swallowed up by the Roman 
Empire. Alexandria took up the torch of 
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learning from decaying Greece. It was 
not from Athens, but from Alexandria, 
that the Romans learned the Grecian 
civilization. But in spite of its arts and 
comforts and commerce and letters, Greek 
politics and eloquence were already ex- 
tinct. Yet it was the Greek language, not 
the Hebrew, which became the vehicle of 


the new Christian religion. H. B. B. 
Socio-Economic MyYTHES AND MyYTHE- 
MAKERS. By ‘Yours Truly.’’ Boston: 


Arena Publishing Co. 1896. Price, $1. 
This book, as we are informed by its 


author, is designed ‘to mould the general | 


thought, to direct the social aim, to 


awaken mother-feeling within the breast | 


of man.’ It is ‘treverentially dedicated to 


the cause of the gods of society.” A | 


portrait of a woman in collegiate robes 
and square collegiate cap probably repre- 
sents the author. The book describes 
mythes and mythe-makers, outlines the 
movements of society, states socio-eco- 
nomical facts, affirms political economy to 
be an imaginary calculus, and sovial law 


to be the economic law. The author 
summarizes her view as follows: “Of 
newer legislation we have overmuch, But 


more, give us more of equality’s pure 
white wine! Into 
pour, pour, Stop not. 
lation ne’er can overflow. 

quaff and all shall be happy.” 


Equality - legis- 
Each shall 
H. B. B. 


A History or GREEK ART, with an in- 
troductory chapter on Art in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. By F. B. Tarbell. 
ville, Pa. 1896. Price $1. 

This book traces the development of 
beautiful and noble things which ‘‘soothe 
the cares and lift the thoughts of men.”’ 
Its chief object is to present characteristic 
specimens of the finest Greek work that 
has been preserved. Prehistoric art and 
architecture were followed by archaic, 
transitional, and really great periods, the 
last ranging from 450 to 300 before Christ. 


the golden goblet | 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


———_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They representa 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philade/- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

ry Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems gontuliy, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 


| evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 


Mead- | 


world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journad. 
Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 


| much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 


The Hellenistic period of Greek sculpture | 


and painting came last. For examples of 
Greek portrait-painting we are indebted to 
Egypt, whose climate has preserved what 
elsewhere would have perished. Later, 


the Roman world inherited Grecian art, | 


and the ancient wall-paintings found in 
Pompeii are derived from that source. 


This volume summarizes the artistic | 
efforts and aspirations of 3000 years. 
H. B. B. 
>? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE FIRST PATIENT. 


There is a beautiful incident related of 
Florence Nightingale’s childhood, and it 
shows that God had already planted within 
her the germ which was to develop in 
after days. 

Her first wounded patient was a Scotch 
shepherd dog. Some boys had hurt, and 
apparently broken, his leg by throwing 
stones; and it had been decided to put 
him out of misery. 

The little girl went fearlessly up to 
where he lay, saying, in a soft, caressing 
tone, “Poor Cap! poor Cap!” It was 
enough. He looked up with his speaking 
brown eyes, now bloodshot and full of 
pain, into her face, and did not resent it 
when, kneeling down beside him, she 
stroked, with her little ungloved hand, 
the large, intelligent head. 

To the vicar he was rather less ame- 
nable; but, by dint of coaxing, he at last 
allowed him to touch and examine the 
wounded leg, Florence persuasively telling 
him that it was “all riglt:’’ Indeed, she 
was on the floor beside him, with his head 
on her lap, keeping up a continuous mur- 
mur, much as a mother does over a sick 
child. 

‘*Well,’’ said the vicar, arising from his 
examination, ‘‘as far as I can tell, there 
are no bones broken; the leg is badly 
bruised. It ought to be fomented to take 
the inflammation and swelling down.” 
“How do you foment?’’ asked Florence. 
“With hot cloths dipped in boiling water,” 
answered the vicar. ‘‘Then that’s quite 
easy. I'll stay, and doit. Now, Jimmy, 
get sticks, and make the kettle boil.” 

There was no hesitation in the child’s 
manner; she was told what ought to be 
done, and she set about doing it as a 
simple matter of course. ‘‘But they will 
be expecting you at home,” said the vicar. 
“Not if they are told I’m here,’ said 
Florence. ‘But you will wait and show 
me how to foment, won’t you?” ‘Well, 
yes,” said the vicar, carried away by the 
quick energy of the little girl. And soon 
the fire was lit, and the water boiling. An 
old smock of the shepherd’s had been dis- 
covered in a corner, which Florence had 
deliberately torn to pieces; and, to the 
vicar’s remark, ‘“‘What will Roger say?”’ 
she answered, ‘We'll get him another.” 
And so Florence Nightingale made her 
first compress, and spent all that bright 
spring day in nursing her first patient— 
the shepherd’s dog.— Exchange. 








MERIT in medicine means the power to 
cure. The great cures by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla prove its unequalled merit. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Press and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BiackwELt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. ° 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 


| spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 


| 
| 


ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people—Buffalo Commer- 
cral. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... It is areal service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A’%z, 


| Hon. James Bryce. 





The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the transistor has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Prances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original lorm=Ceenbeidee Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of theirimagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Selsencn after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D.C “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

postion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most pogpens in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere eee, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I real 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Mr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
aguas people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAmes R. Cocker, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance 
great interest. Cloth $1: 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writin 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev, CHARLES Beecner Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” “* Redeemer and Kedeemed’? 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JoHNSON Author of ‘The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on Awe 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted’into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she ocouares a unique position, an 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of ‘Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man” ‘Edward Burton” “The 
= Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 





Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, IIASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD ‘Toxxet 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and ay 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 19.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at Ferme! sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’] Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New Yurk. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—- 
is responsible for the payment. 








NEW YORK WOMEN IN POLITICS. 





We note with satisfaction the deep 
interest which women are taking in the 
presidential election. The New York 
Daily Hera d, of Aug. 29, says: 

The Republican women have begun 
active work. They have opened head- 
quarters at No. 1473 Broadway, with a 
supply of campaign literature. They are 
backed by party leaders, and their rooms 
have been provided and equipped by the 
managers of the regular organization. 

Miss Helen V. Boswell is the efficient State 
president. Among the women well known 
in the political clubs, who were present, 
were Mrs. Clarence Burns, president of 
the Woman’s West Side Republican Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. Jane Pierce, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the State Wo- 
man’s Republican Association; Mrs. Flor- 
ence R. Kirkwood, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Talia- 
ferro, Mrs. Beckwith, Miss Cheney, and 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell. 

Now let women who are not in favor of 
Mckinley and Hobart form similar aux- 
iliary associations. Women, like men, 
differ in their political opinions and pref- 
erences. Let them express these differ- 
ences. Let th m rouse the great body of 
women to take an active and intelligent 
interest in political questions, and to 
accustom themselves to public work. ‘‘In 
this sign we conquer.” 

We will make one exception to this 
advice. In States where woman suffrage 
amendments are already pending, women 
should avoid all party complications, and 
organize solely this year for the adoption 
of the amendment. Il. B. B. 


=_—-— 


MORE GOOD TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 





Hon. Charles N. Potter, one of the most 
distinguished jurists of Cheyenne, and at 
present a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, lately visited San Francisco. 
Toa reporter for the Daily Call he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 

“As everybody knows, women in Wyom- 
ing have had the right to vote since 1869. 
But, although that frightful bugaboo of 
the anti-suffragists, the ‘unsexed’ voting 
creature, is all we can boast of in the way 
of female citizens, 1, for one, am more 
than willing to see the ladies of Wyoming 
compared with any in the world. 

“Woman suffrage—I speak particularly 
for Wyoming—has been long and carefully 
weighed in the balance, and uot found 
wanting. At the time of the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1800, woman suf- 
frage had, so to speak, attained its ma- 
jority. For over twenty years it had been 
tried, and it had been seen and _ proved 
beyond all cavil that it worked splendidly. 
The elective franchise was confirmed to 
women by constitutional enactment, 
which was adopted with only one poor, 
forlorn, dissenting vote. 

“There is practically no opposition to 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. The re- 
sults of its adoption have proved in the 
highest degree beneficial, and if any one 
wanted to kick against it, the kick would 
only stub the kicker’s toe. Women, asa 
rule, vote at all the elections in at least 
the same proportionas men. Independ- 
ent and unhampered, they vote freely 
and intelligently, though, like the men, 
they have their party affiliations and 
preferences. Their interest in govern- 
mental as well as local politics is active 
and constant. To be sure, in many in- 
stances husband and wife think alike 
politically, but I have never heard of any 
coercion in the matter being exercised by 
the husband. Frequently the wife has 
come from some other State, where she 
could have had no political experience. 
In such cases the wife often gets her first 
lessons in politics from her husband, and 
eventually espouses the principles advo- 
cated by him. 

‘But in oth r families the husband and 
wife entertain different political ideas and 
vote differently, and, although Iam famil- 
iar with some instances of that character, 
I know of no case and have heard of none 
where it has caused any difficulty or dis- 
turbance in the family. 

“The women, as a class, are not office- 
seekers. They have held no office in our 
State outside of thosewhich are connected 
with public school work, such as superin- 
tendent of schools, At present the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is a 
woman, and, ex-officio, she is a member 
of several of the State boards, viz.: those 
which control the character and disposi- 
tion of public lands, and the charitable 
and penal institutions of the State. 


a 











; | 
“Candidates of known bad or impure 


character do not fare well at the hands of 
the ladies of Wyoming. This is a fact 
recognized by all the political parties, and 
it results in better nominations for public 
office than might otherwise be the case. 
I believe this to be one of the beneficial 
results of woman suffrage. Dishonesty 
in public office is of rare occurrence in 
Wyoming. I have been asked many times 
whether the fact that women of bad char- 
acter possess the right of suffrage does 
not counteract the benefits which might 
accrue from the exercise of the franchise 
by the better class of women. But in 
Wyoming so large a proportion of the 
better class of women vote that they 
greatly outnumber the worse element, nor 
have I found that the latter is always 
controlled by those who are in the interest 
of the impure or undesirable in politics. 

“It has not been our experience that 
the exercise of the franchise interferes 
with woman’s domestic duties in any way, 
nor does it detract from her medesty, 
character or reputation. Women are as 
much respected in Wyoming as anywhere 
in the world. I believe that politics are 
purer, and the conduct of the people 
around the polls is more orderly than 
would be the case if women did not vote. 
When they visit the polls they are not met 
by any insults, and as much 
paid to them on such occasions as at 
any other public place, if not more. Iam 
thoroughly convinced that there is noth- 
ing connected with the exercise of the 
franchise which is degrading in the slight- 
est degree, but there is much about it 
which has a tendency to afford women a 
broader view of life; and 1 am sure that, 
if generally adopted throughout the 
United States, it would have the effect of 
making the political atmosphere of the 
entire country much purer and less open 
to suspicion of wrong intluences and 
corrupt methods,.”’ 





- -_—- 


NOTES IN ENGLAND.—I. 


Both American and English observers 
have often noted the greater interest that 
Englishwomen take in public questions, 
and their greater activity in political work, 
This is owing partly to the fact that in 
England women can vote for almost all 
elective officers except members of Parlia- 
ment; and partly to the more living and 
general interest that intelligent English- 
men seem to take in politics, as compared 
with American men of the same class. 
Those who blame the political indifference 
of American women do not realize, I think, 
how often it merely reflects the political 
indifference of their husbands, fathers and 
brothers. Inthe Back Bay district of Bos- 
ton, which is regarded as the stronghold 
of the “remonstrants,’’ an incredibly small 
fraction of the male voters attended the 
caucus at the time when the renomination 
of Gov. Greenhalge was at stake. ‘The 
Transcript published the figures, and they 
were an object lesson, indicating that the 
women whodo not want to perform politi- 
cal duties are largely the wives and daugh- 
ters of men who do not want to perform 
political duties either. 

Be this as it may, a multitude of English- 
women take a lively and intelligent inter- 
est in politics. A network of women’s 
political organizations extends all over 
the country. Innumerable branches of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation and of 
the Primrose League are to be found in 
the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
kingdom. ‘These two great societies, 
organized to aid the two chief political 
parties, number their membership by 
many thousands, and are indefatigable in 
campaign work. These women not only 
distribute literature and do house-to- 
house canvassing, but deliver public 
speeches with great acceptance. Of 
course, they are educating themselves 
inevitably to a belief in woman suffrage. 
Many of them were opposed to it when 
they began; but at the annual meeting of 
the National Women’s Liberal Federation, 
that took place while I was in England, a 
resolution in favor of woman suttrage was 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

Moreover, this great army of women, 
now trained and skilled in organization 
and public work, have made themselves 
an immense power: and the time is 
coming when they will turn that power 
against the enemies of equal rights for 
women. One of the warmest debates at 
the annual meeting was over a resolution 
that the members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation should under no circumstances 
aid in the election of any candidate who 
was opposed to woman suffrage. The 
resolution was defeated, as I think it 
ought to have been; for there are great 
national emergencies in which woman 
suffrage cannot be made a test question. 
But the papers reported that a resolution 
somewhat less sweeping, which declared 
that only under exceptional circumstances 
should women aid the election of a candi- 
date opposed to woman suffrage, was lost 
by a very slender majority. Those of us 
who have noted the rapid growth of equal 
suffrage sentiment in the Federation dur- 


respect is | 


ing the last few years believe that this or 
some similar resolution will pass next 
time. 

Meanwhile a formidable minority of the 


members of the Federation are already 


| determined to support no candidate op- 





| posed to equal suffrage. 





A new society 
has been formed, under the name “Union 
of Practical Suffragists within the Wom- 
en’s Liberal Federation,’’ with Miss Priest- 
man, of Bristol, as president, Mrs. Taylor, 
of Wark-on-Tyne, Northumberland, as 
treasurer, and Mrs. Leeds, of Croydon, as 
secretary. Its object is “to induce Wom- 
en’s Liberal Associations to work for no 
Liberal candidate who would vote against 
women's suffrage in the House of Com- 
mons.”’ 

It was my privilege to be present at the 
meeting of one small branch of the Liberal 
Federation, and it was extremely inter- 
esting. The meeting was held at the 
house of Mrs. Percy Bunting, wife of the 
editor of the Contemporary Review. A 
number of women, mostly poor women, 
came together in her pleasant parlors, and 


had tea. Then the delegate from the 
branch to the annual meeting of the 


National made her report. This was Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, whose name became fa- 
miliar to of us years ago in the 
struggle for the repeal of the C. LD. Acts. 
In an informal, conversational manner, 
Mrs. Amos told about the proceedings, 
took up, one by one, the resolutions that 
had been brought before the National 
Federation, mentioned which of them had 
called out hot discussion, and who had 
spoken for and against them, and what 


some 


disposition had been made of each. When 


ata loss to remember some detail, Mrs. 
Amos would appeal to the daughter of our 
hostess, a bright young girl who was 
always able to supply the desired infor- 
mation. She seemed as much interested 
as the older ladies. It was pleasant to 
think what an educational value for wom- 
en, rich and poor alike, these multitudes 
of little political clubs must have, 

Conditions in England and America 
differ so much that it will not do to argue 
too closely from one to the other. But 
in England the interest and activity of 
women in public questions have certainly 
been helpful to the suffrage movement; 
first, by educating women to want the 
ballot; secondly, by developing their 
latent ability, thus giving them increased 
power to secure it; thirdly, by preparing 
them to use it intelligently when they 
get it. 

How soon they will get it seems to de- 
pend merely on how soon the question can 
be brought to a vote. Parliament has 
to attend not only to imperial affairs but 
also to a multitude of small matters, such 
as with us are disposed of by the State 
Legislatures. Hence, public business is 
always congested and everything behind- 
hand. Measures that have a clear major- 
ity in the House have to wait for years 
because they cannot get a chance to be 
voted upon. Parliament seems to be a 
sort of Pool of Bethesda. The waters are 
constantly troubled: but there is such a 
crowd of measures waiting their turn that 
something which is regarded as more im- 
portant always presses in ahead of the 
woman suffrage bill. It to be 
admitted on all hands, however, that it 
is only a matter of time, and that English 
women are likely to have the fuil fran- 
chise long before most of their American 


seems 


sisters. A. Ss. B. 
=o 


IN THE FULNESS OF YEARS. 


The number of women who continue 
bright and active long after the allotted 
period of three score years and ten is sur- 
prising. On August 26, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher celebrated her eighty fourth birth- 
day at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Scoville, West Cornwall, Conn. She has 
just recovered from an illness brought on 
by the heat, and is remarkably vigorous 
for her vears. Last year she took a long 
journey alone, spending her birthday with 
her youngest son, at Port Townsend, on 





Puget Sound, Washington. On her re- 
turn Mrs. Beecher said that she ex- 


perienced no trouble or undue fatigue in 
all her extended travels. She is almost 
as active as she was twenty years ago, and 
is mistress of a three-story house in Brook- 
lyn, where she spends the days reading, 
writing and sewing. 

At the Home for Incurables, Newark, 
N.J., Mrs. Margaretta Relyea had a tea 
party on her ninetieth birthday, August 
27. She remembers well her girl life in 
Greenwich Village, then a suburb of the 
small city of New York. She was one of 
the pretty girls who greeted Lafayette at 
Castle Garden when he came over in 1824, 
and she is proud of the fact that several 
of her family were soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion. Thirty years ago she was left a 
widow, after forty years of happy married 
life, during which eleven children were 
born to her, one more than came to Mrs. 
Beecher. Mrs. Relyea retains her mental 
facuities, she has never used glasses, and 
she gave up reading small print only a 
few months ago. Except that one hand 





' 
is disabled by paralysis and that her voice 
trembles, she little sign of her 
great age. 

A still more marked instance of vigor 
and longevity is afforded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Trout, of Berks County, Pa. On August 
13, over 1,500 people gathered to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of her birth. The 
date of Mrs. Trout’s birth is well authen- 
ticated, being found in the records of the 
old Hill Church, where she has been a 
life-long member of the Lutheran congre- 
gation. In early life she married Samuel 
Trout, but he died many years ago. Then 
Mrs. Trout and her only child, Mary Ann, 
now a woman nearly eighty years old, 
took up their residence in a log cabin on 
the hills of Earl, where they have lived 
ever since. For many years they tilled 
the hard and stony ground and raised 
their own produce, which went far towards 
giving them a living. 
become too feeble to do hard work, and 
their nearest neighbors have been very 
kind to them. Mrs. Trout’s faculties are 
unimpaired, she enjoys good health, and 
in all respects she is well preserved. To 
the hundreds of people who offered their 
congratulations, she related many remin- 
iscences of her younger days. She has 
lived a retired life, and knows very little of 
the world and of modern ways. Although 
living only a dozen miles away, she has 
only visited Reading once in her long life- 
time, and that was seventy-three years 
ago. ‘The celebration in ber honor, which 
included addresses, music by the band, 
and refreshments, was a great event to her, 

F. M. A. 


shows 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A young Armenian, bright, intelligent 


and well recommended, but with one hand | 


partially crippled, wishes to find some 
work by which he may support himself. 
He speaks English sufficiently to make 
himself understood, and is willing to 
undertake any kind of work that he can 
do. Address L. B. 8S., 63 Warren Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

An Armenian about twenty-four years 
of age, strong and vigorous, wishes to 
find work on afarm, or to take care of 
a horse, cow and garden. Address B. 
Mikayel, 63 Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

A practical way of showing the sympa- 
thy which many of our readers have ex- 
pressed for the Armenians is to help those 
in this country to find employment. They 
are industrious and anxious to work, and 
those who have tried them testify that 
they work well. But, being strangers in 
the country, it is hard for them to find 
places at first. I wish each of our readers 
would inquire among his or her friends, 
and try to hear of an opening for one or 
both of the men mentioned above. 

A» 8. B, 


=-_-—- —— 


A ROYAL WEDDING. 





At the recent wedding of Princess 
Maud of England and the young Prince of 
Denmark, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
instead of reading the curious address set 
down in the marriage in the 
prayer-book, substituted a short and sim- 
ple exhortation in his own words, from 
the text ‘Ye see your calling.”’ He said: 

This of all ages of the world is the 
last of which it can be said that the 
character and tone of those who are high- 
est placed are of little consequence except 
to themselves. It is as true and com- 
monplace to point to the democratic inter- 
estin all organized rank. It is true, but 
too serious to become commonplace, that 
royal right and royal wrong, the world 
over, are watched, copied, even mimicked, 
to the uplifting or the lowering of nyriads, 
“You see your calling.” So St. Paul said 
to the bandful of Christians in the luxu- 
rious, licentious town, Their own calling 
was marked out for them by the very 
character of their surroundings. And 
when adaughter of England, beioved from 
her childhood, weds with a son of Den- 
mark, to which so much of what is best in 
England to-day traces back its ancient 
descent, and all England owes one of its 
most loyally prized blessings, they, they 
and we, ‘see their calling.’ In that 
smallest region of society which is called 
society, in the regions of the poor, which 
are society no less, in the vast middle 
regions where popular standards rise and 
fall more easily than would have seemed 


service 


possible, Christian princedom has ‘‘its 
calling,’ its Christian work to do. Its 
virtues are the virtues of many, its 


tastes and ways become modes of the 
period. It isimpossible that, if it be faulty 
or untrue to itself, its inconsistencies 
should not be made the excuse of many 
for themselves, with a hollowness indeed 
soon exposed, but endlessly lamented. All 
that men know of the aims and aspira- 
tions of this royal husband and wife is, to 
men’s delight, fair and beautiful. We 
pray, we believe that their record shall 
be white, and that over it the sign of the 
blood-red cross of our redemption shall 
glow and burn with hope and devotion to 
the truth of God. I would have you read, 
nay, I would have you write out, each for 
yourselves, the apostolic messages col- 
lected in our Prayer Book. And may the 
leadership of bride and bridegroom, may 
the manful power and purity, may the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which are drawn so masterly by a Peer 
and a Paul, be the blessing of your young 
home and a joy of two nations. For of 


Recently they have | 


such concord our old poet, soldier, social 
philosopher, Sir Philip Sidney, sings that 
Joined therewith Our Lord doth give 
Such joy, such bliss, 
That whose it is 
Men may for ever blessed live. 


-_—-— 


OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ANSWERED. 

1. Suffrage is not aright of anybody. 

To say so is to deny the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. ‘Governments derive 
their just powers from consent of the gov- 
erned’”’—women are governed. ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny’’—wom- 
en are taxed. ‘Political power inheres in 
the people’’-—women are people. To deny 
these principles is to justify despotism. 
“The men who refuse the ballot to women 
can show no title of their own.” 

2. Nobody asks for Woman Suffrage. 

Over 21,000 citizens of Massachusetts 
have petitioned for it within six months. 
More than 50,000 others have petitioned 
for it in previous years. Nota dollar has 
ever been spent in circulating these peti- 
tions. Repeated efforts have been made 
and money spent to circulate petitions 
against Woman Suffrage, and they have 
had few signers. 

3. What eminent men have favored Wo- 
man Suffrage? 

Among others, Abraham Lincoln, Chief 
Justice Chase, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Samuel G. Howe, John 
G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, President 
Hayes, Governors Banks, Boutwell, Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, Long, Butler, Brackett 
and Greenhalge, U. S. Senators Geo. F. 
Hoar and Henry L. Dawes; John M. 
Forbes, Robert Collyer, Bishops Haven, 
Bowman and Simpson, Neal Dow, George 
William Curtis, the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts in successive platforms since 
1870. The national Republican conven- 
| tions of 1872, 1876, and 1896. 


4. What eminent 
Woman Suffrage? 

Among others, Margaret Fuller, Lydia 
Maria Child, Frances D. Gage, Lucretia 
Mott, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Clara Barton, Frances E, Willard, Abby 
W. May, Lucey Stone, Mary F. Eastman, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 

5. Most women do not want to vote. 

Except in years of presidential election, 
a majority of men in Massachusetts do 
not vote. This is shown by statistics. 
The right to vote for governor, State leg- 
islature, municipal, town and county 
officers, usually calls out less than half the 
male voters, in spite of public opinion, 
party machinery, torchlight processions, 
newspaper articles, expenditure of money, 
and personal efforts of candidates. From 
10,000 to 20,000 women in Massachusetts 
register every year to vote merely for 
school committee. Yet that is only a 
small and disjointed part of the system of 
Municipal Suffrage. It does not include 
a vote on the management of schools, or a 
share in the nomination of candidates. 
Small as it is, the right is restricted in the 
case of women by limitations which make 
it troublesome to exercise. A woman 
must apply every year to be registered. 
Under parallel conditions not 500 men 
would have voted for school committee. 
That over 20,000 women have done so ina 
single year, under such restrictions, is a 
proof of eminent and unselfish public 
spirit. 

6. It isa step that once taken can never 
be recalled, 

Municipal Suffrage for women, on the 
contrary, is an experiment which can be 
repealed at any time by a Legislature of 
nen alone, elected by men alone, If the 
presence of women at town-meetings and 
municipal elections proved distasteful to 
the men, the Legislature would soon re- 
peal the law. Every fair-minded opponent 
of Woman Suffrage should vote for Muni- 
cipal Woman Suffrage, in accordance with 
Governor Long’s recommendation, as the 
shortest way to put an end to the agita- 
tion for Woman Suffrage by giving it a 
trial. 

7. We have too many voters now. 

Where will you draw the line? No one 
proposes to disfranchise any class of men 
who now vote. Every extension of suf- 
frage has proved on the whole a benefit to 
all concerned; first to poor white men; 
then to ignorant colored men; why not 
now to intelligent women? Are Demo- 
crats who have given suffrage to poor 
men of foreign birth, or Republicans 
who have forced negro suffrage on the 
reluctant South, afraid to share political 
power with their own intelligent mothers, 
sisters, wives, and daughters? 

8. Women are represented already. 








women hare favored 


Men cannot represent women, because 
they are unlike women. Women as a class 
have tastes, interests and occupations 
which they alone can adequately repre- 
sent. Men specially represent material 
interests; women will specially represent 
the interests of the home. 

9+ Only bad and ignorant women would 
vote. 

Our ten years’ experience of School 
Suffrage for women proves the contrary. 
The women who have voted are admitted 
to be good and intelligent. The demand 
for suffrage comes from the respected 
leaders and educated representatives of 
their sex. No woman can vote in Massa- 
chusetts unless she can read and write. 

10. It is contrary to experience. 

Notso. In England women have voted 
for twenty-seven years in municipal elec- 
tions. Hon. Jacob Bright has written to 
the Massachusetts Legislature that in 
England Woman Suffrage has proved 





“good for women, good for Parliament, 
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and good for the country.’’ It has worked 


so well there that it has been extended to | 


the women of Scotland. Within three 
years it has been granted to the women of 
New Zealand and South Australia. Wom- 
en now vote for all National, State and 
local ofticers in the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah, also on property quali- 
fications in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward's Island, Ontario, and Mani- 
toba. Are American women alone unfit 
to be trusted with political responsibili- 
ties? 

il. There is no precedent in this country. 

In Wyoming, women have voted for 
twenty-seven years on all questions, on 
the same terms as men. Every governor 
has announced in his annual message that 
Woman Suffrage isa success. Successive 
governors, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the members of Congress, the pre- 


newspapers of both parties, all agree that 
Woman Suffrage works well and gives 
satisfaction in three States, viz.: Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Utah. 

12. It would put the control of State and 
nation into the hands of the foreign element. 

In every State there are more women 
who can read and write than all the illit- 
erate men and women combined. In every 
State there are more American women 
than all the foreign men and women com- 
bined. 
will double the intelligent majority, and 
diminish the influence of the ignorant 
minority one-half, In the Southern States 
taken together, there are more white 
women than all the colored men and 
women combined, So that the white 
majorities when women vote, will be larger 
than the total number of white male 
voters, if all women and colored men 
were excluded. There are in Massachu- 
setts 574,390 women over twenty years of 
age who can read and write; those only 
can becomes voters, under the State con- 
stitution ; 401,365 of these are Americans; 
173,025 of foreign birth. (See U.S. Cen- 
sus of 1885.) 

13. It would put our cities under Roman 
Catholic control. 

There are in all our large cities, even in 
New York, more Protestant women than 
Roman Catholic women; more American 
women than foreign women. There are 
in Boston 117,950 over twenty years old, 
who can read and write; 67,934 of these 
are Americans; 50,016 are of foreign birth 
(See U. S. Census of 1885.) 

14. It would diminish respect /or women. 

Voting is power. Power always com- 
mands respect. To be weak is to be mis- 
erable. How many men are tolerated in 
society only because they are rich and 
powerful! Woman armed with the ballot 
will be stronger and more respected than 
ever before. 

15. It is contrary to the Bible. 

Not so. In the beginning, we are told, 
God made man in his own image male and 
female, and gave them dominion; not man 
dominion over woman. Among the Jews, 
God’s chosen people, Deborah, the wife of 
Lapidoth, a married woman, was judge, 
and led their armies to victory. In Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female, but all are one. 
Women as well as men are commanded 
to ‘call no man master.’’ Nowhere is it 
said in the Bible to women, ‘*Thou shalt 
not vote.’ 

16. Women have not physical strength to 


enforce laws; therefore they should not 
help make them. 

One-half our male voters have not 
physical strength to enforce laws, yet 


they help make them. Most lawyers, 
judges, physicians, ministers, merchants, 
editors, authors, legislators and congress- 
men, and all men over forty-five years old, 
are exempt from military service on the 
ground of physical incapacity. (See sta- 
tistics of the late war.) Voting is the 
authoritative expression of an opinion, It 
requires intelligence, conscience, and 
patriotism, not muscle. All the physical 
force of society is subject to call to en- 
force law, but cannot create law. Moral 
force, such as women possess, is as neces- 
sary as physical force to national well- 
being. 

17. If women vote they must fight. 

Women are the mothers of men. Lucy 
Stone says: ‘Some woman perils her life 
for her country every time a soldier is 
born, Day and night she does picket 
duty by his cradle. For years she is his 
quartermaster, and gathers his rations. 
And then, when he becomes a man and a 
voter, shall he say to his mother, ‘If you 
want to vote you must first kill some- 
body?’ It is a coward’s argument!”’ 

18. It will make domestic discord when 
women vote contrary to their husbands. 


In cases where husbands and wives 
vote together it will be an additional 


Source of sympathy and bond of union, 
In cases where they vote differently they 
will agree to differ, as they now do in 
religious matters. A man will not respect 
his wife the less because she has an opin- 
ion of her own and is free to express it. 

19. It will only double the vote—women 
will vote as their husbands do. 

Then the family will cast two votes in- 
Stead of one. But the quality of the voters 
changes the quality of polities. A political 
party ot men and women will not be the 
Same as a party of men alone. Women on 
an average are more peaceable, refined, 
temperate, chaste, economical, humane, 
and law-abiding than men. 
ties will influence the character of the 
Government. The united votes of men 
and women will give the fullest, fairest, 
and most accurate expression of public 
opinion. The most civilized class of men 
how spend their leisure in the society of 
educated women. They go with women 
to lectures, church meetings, concerts 
and parties. They do not go to the 
Primary meetings because the women are 
excluded. Let the women go, and the 
men will go too. Instead of neither we 
shall have both as voters. _H. B. B. 


These quali- 
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In every State the votes of women 





WOMEN’S CONVENTION AT ONSET. 





The women’s convention, arranged for 
by the Onset Bay Camp Meeting Company, 
opened on the morning of Aug. 21, at 
Onset, Mass. 

The platform was tastefully decorated. 
A large audience had gathered, the 
steamer Martha's Vineyard bringing 
about 600 people, and the 2,000 seats were 
well filled. 

Mrs. Carrie L. Pratt presided, and Mrs. 
Cora L. V. Richmond gave the address of 
welcome. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was the first 
speaker. She said the usefulness of the 
woman's movement had been questioned. 
Now, if this movement is to be brought to 


siding elder of the M. E. Church, the | judgment, it must be brought up toa 


standard. The woman's movement is not 
founded on society’s basis, which may be 
called an upholstered basis; it is founded 
upon the highest thought, the intellectu- 
ality of the woman. The movement is not 
divided into any clique, class or caste. 
This higher intelligence is better for women 
intheir housework, The woman of higher 
ideals is protected by these ideals; she 
will not marry an inferior man. 

Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn, of Stoneham, 
made some witty remarks, and closed by 
reading an original poem. 

Miss Ida P. A. Whitlock opened the 
afternoon session with a solo, followed by 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond in an invoca- 
tion. 

Rev. Mary T, Whitney spoke on ‘‘Family 
Culture.” Among other things, she said: 
“The present new women’s movement 
started when the hand loom was super- 
seded by the powerloom. Working in the 
factories gave to women a feeling of self- 
reliance and independence. The greatest 
work women can do is to go back to the 
homes they have left for the looms, go 
back with all they have learned, go back 
with the enlarged ideas and broadened 
intellects and liberal ideas, and make that 
home all that is great. good, pure and 
noble. 

“The next great movement in the world 
is to produce the new man, and it will be 
as remarkable as the new woman move- 
ment. The next quarter of a century will 
be devoted to bringing outall that is good 
in man, resulting in the new man move- 
ment. Science of life will be the great 
study of the future. Through the law of 
heredity the finer representatives of the 
human race have been created. Let us 
make use of this law to make our children 
better than ourselves. 

“The law of prenatal condition is the 
next item in the list. Self-sacrifice has 
been the greatest sin of the woman of the 
past. The sexes can never be independent; 
they are simply two halves of a great 
whole.” 


On Saturday Mrs. C. A. Richardson 
spoke on ‘Relation of Home Duties to 
Civic Responsibilities,” and there were 


several other addresses. 
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N. W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 








The annual meeting of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13-18. 
In the Call, Miss Willard and Mrs. Steven- 
son say, in part: 

Dear Comrades,—The year upon whose 
latter half we have entered has been most 
strikingly a convention year. We have 
seen the splendid hosts of young people’s 
societies, as they have set anew their im- 
press upon the Church of Christ, affirming 
that its work for the future must be, 
more and more, the practical application 
of righteousness to the daily life of man. 
We have seen the great church conclaves, 
Sunday school gatherings, and various 
reform organizations which have arisen in 
great numbers during the last quarter of 
acentury. Last, but by no means least, 
both numerically and in the amount of 
public attention elicited, we have seen the 
conventions of the various political par- 
ties, beginning at Pittsburg in May and 
terminating at Indianapolis in Se ptember. 
The results of these latter conventions are 
everywhere present with us. The very 
air is electric with the fact that an elec- 
tion is before us. The papers contain 
little else. Each side is sure that upon 
the adoption of its principles depends the 
safety of the nation, and that their rejec- 
tion can mean nothing else than absolute 
overthrow and annihilation. 

Into the midst of this universal unrest, 
into this epoch of campaign buttons and 
campaign yells, into this confusion of dis- 
cordant sounds, we are sending forth our 
National Call; not disheartened because 
of the clamor, nor downcast because so 
many other issues are engrossing public 
thought; but sure, since God is God and 
right is right, that the principles we rep- 
resent will in time come to be recognized 
as the principles of eternal righteousness; 
the issues we stand for will be seen to be 
the only issues worthy to be called ‘‘dom- 
inant.”’ 

It is a significant fact that our annual 
Convention is this year to meet in the 
same city where three great conventions 
have already been held. The streets 





which resounded to the tread of Republi- 
can, Populist and free silver feet will know 
now the tread of the white-ribboners, as 
from east and west, north and south, they 


| keep step in their march toward the future. 
The roofs which echoed to cries of *‘sound 


money’’ are to echo back our voices as we 
affirm that neither the money, nor the 
nation standing back of the money, can be 
sound if unrighteousness is placed before 
righteousness, greed of gain before the 
welfare of citizens. We shall meet not as 
a political party, yet as those to whom 
poljtics seems a sacred duty; not as finan- 
ciers, and yet as those profoundly inter- 
ested in finance; not as statesmen, but, we 
trust, as stateswomen—the women of a 
great nation, baptized with a mighty ear- 
nestness, endowed with the clear vision 
which enables us to see that whatever else 
the nation and individuals constituting 
that nation may need, the primal need is 
applied righteousness. Truth, not alone 
‘in the inner parts’ of individual con- 
science and life, but truth in its outward 
expression as seen through righteous laws, 
righteously executed; social customs upon 
which has been set the seal of the Christ 
Spirit; the establishment of a nation whose 
recognized province shall be to seek, not 
alone the greatest good te the greatest 
number, but the greatest good of all ; these 
are our issues, 

Among the distinguished guests from 
abroad whom we are hoping to meet are 
Lady Henry Somerset, vice-president of 
the World’s W. C. T. U.; Miss Agnes E. 
Slack, secretary of the World’s W. C. T. 
U.; Countess Schimmelmann, of Norway; 
Mrs. A. O. Rutherford, president of the 
Dominion W. C, T. U., and Mrs. Hughes, 
a gifted Welsh woman whose literary 
name is Gwyneth Vaughn. Mrs. Emma 
Booth-Tucker, a Commander of the Salva- 
tion Army in America, and Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth, who occupies the same 
position in the newer organization of 
American Volunteers, Mr. Herant Kir- 
etchjian, Miss Clara Barton, General Sec- 
retary of the Armenian Relief Association, 
Mrs. Lenora M. Lake, of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society, Miss Mary 
Blood, of the Columbian School of Ora- 
tory, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, and many 
others from our own land are already 
under promise to be with us. Invitations 
will be sent to leading clergymen, re- 
formers, presidents of societies, and, as 
far as possible, to others engaged in re- 
form work. It is aimed to make this one 
of the most representative gatherings we 
have had for years, 
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Now that August draws to a close and 
the summer vacation is almost over, it is 
well to make a brief review of the events 
of the season. Inthe very kindly notice 
of my interrupted correspondence in the 
JOURNAL of August 15, this place was 
spoken of as ‘‘Point of Rocks,’’ but there 
are no rocks in any part of the Great 
South Beach, and this spot is called 
“Point Woods,’’ a more appropriate 
name, because it indicates that here on 
this strip of sand between ‘‘the shallow 
and the deep sea,” there is a native growth 
—sturdy, strong, and consisting only of 
such plants as can contend against the 
fierce winds that blow constantly from 
the ocean. There are holly-trees here 
hundreds of years old, dwarf oaks, ven- 
erable cedars and stout junipers, while 
a tangled mass of sassafras, sumach, 
golden-rod, wild roses and asters covers 
the ground on the side towards the bay, 
The usual sparse grass is scattered over 
the sand, on the ocean front. When it is 
borne in mind that we are on Fire Island, 
a narrow strip varying from five to fifteen 
hundred feet in width, it may be imagined 
how pure and cool the air is even on the 
hottest day. 

Here has been gathered, this summer, a 
company of professors, teachers and other 
agreeable people, and there have been 
lectures and concerts, to go to or not, as one 
pleased. In July, under the auspices of 
the W. C. T. U., there was a woman’s 
week. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who 
is spending the summer here, spoke on 
the Suffrage Day. Miss Krikorian, an 
Armenian lady, delivered an eloquent 
address on the Missionary Day. Mrs. 
Mariana Chapman read a paper on the day 
of the meeting of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Stackpole presided on the Temperance 
Day, and Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier made a 
graceful address at another meeting. 

One day we had a flag-raising. A tall 
pole was erected near the landing. Dr. 
John E. Nicoll presided, and Mr. George 
R. Howell made a speech. I followed, 
and you may be sure | did not forget to 
point out the fact that three of the stars 
on the blue field represent the three free 
States where women have equal political 
rights with men. 

On one evening Mrs. Howell delivered 
her delightful lecture, ‘‘The Dawning of 
the Twentieth Century,’ to an admiring 
audience, and there were many informal 
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debates on the piazzas of the hotels and 
cottages on the various phases of the 
woman question. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the close of the season was a meeting 
held last Saturday evening to discuss the 
presidential nominations. There was a 
good audience in the large auditorium. 
I presided, and explained that we should 
have equal rights on this occasion, both in 
speaking and voting. There were brief 
speeches for the candidates of the parties, 
and then a vote was taken, every one over 
eighteen, women and men, being per- 
mitted to cast a ballot. The result showed 
an overwhelming majority for Major 
McKinley. 

To-morrow we return to the city, and 
the sunsets over the bay, the moonrise 
over the ocean, the music and the laugh- 
ter will be only pleasant memories of the 
summer, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

-_<--- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


KATE U. FOLGER. 
Fort PIerRReE, 8. D., Aug, 16, 1896, 

It is my sad duty to report to the read- 
ers of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL the death, 
July 17, from heart disease, of Mrs. Kate 
U. Folger, of Watertown, S. D. Mrs. 
Folger was the corresponding secretary of 
the South Dakota Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and has done more to promote the 
interests of the Association than any other 
woman. Her faithfulness, under the most 
discouraging circumstances, was unwaver- 
ing. The week preceeding her death, in 
company with Rev. Henrietta Lyman, of 
Pierre, State treasurer for the E. 8. A., 
she went before the platform committee 
of the State Republican Convention, and 
made an earnest appeal to them to insert 
in their platform a plank recommending 
the Legislature to submit the question of 
a suffrage amendment to the voters. This, 
however, was not done. One member of 
the committee said that, as the National 
tepublican platform was to be endorsed 
by the party in this State and the claims 
of the woman suffragists were favorably 
recognized in that, no further declaration 
from them was necessary. The matter 
could not be pressed, as the time given 
for discussion was limited to a very few 
minutes. JANE R, BREEDEN. 
stern 
P. BURNHAM. 





MRs. 


SARAH 
Miss Sarah P. Burnham died 
home of Mrs. 8. C. Gilman, 123 West New- 
ton Street, Boston, on Wednesday, Aug. 
26, aged seventy-three years. She had 
been identified with the city institutions 
of Boston as a missionary for more than 
thirty-five years. She was for many years 
closely associated with ‘‘Uncle Cook” in 
the work of reclaiming the fallen. Her 
long connection with the work has won 
her many warm friends among all classes 
with whom she came in contact. Her 
mother and four sisters survive her. The 
mother and sisters live in the far West. 
Miss M. E. Burnham, a sister, arrived here 
a few hours before her death. Miss Burn- 
ham was a public benefactor. The men 
who wrecked the lives of the women she 
served are voters, while she lived and died 
disfranchised. il. B. B. 


-_-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hale is a leading dealer in 
staple and fancy groceries, fruits, vege- 
tables and meats in Osceola, Ark. 

A paper-covered edition of ‘‘Meadow- 
Grass,” the volume of delightful stories of 
New England life by Alice Brown, which 
has attained such popularity, is now issued 
by Copeland and Day, of this city; price, 
50 cents. 

The Bookman for August published 
Mrs. Meynell’s sonnet which we copy to- 
day, saying: ‘Thesonnet printed is from 
her little volume of ‘Poems,’ and Rossetti 
(who knew it by heart) said that it was 
one of the three finest sonnets ever writ- 
ten by women. The emotional power of 
this sonnet is undeniable. ‘I know no 
nobler or more beautiful sonnet,’ Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp has written of it in his ‘Son- 
nets of the Century.’ ‘Renouncement’ is a 
deep, moving expression, simple, poig- 
nant, final, of a tragedy constant to the 
human heart; a cry from the deeps equal 
to the very best of the ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ and much finer than most of 
them,”’ 


at the. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tae WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of ew © w/e $1.50 











AMUSEMENTS. 


Hollis St. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH 





Proprietor and Manager. 


REOPENS SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 5, 


With the N. Y. Casino's Most Brilliant 
Success Since Erminie, 


me LADY SLAVEY. 


Original Cast and Production. 


Extra Mat. Labor Day. 
Usual Wed. & Sat. Mats. 





-—SALE OF SEATS BEGINS TODAY.— 


Souare 1 Heatre. 


SQUARE 
Branch 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 ‘'remont. 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


GRAND OPENING 


Next Monday Evening (Labor Day), Sept. 7, 1896, 


” ERMINIE. - 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. Box 
Offices now open from 9 A. M. till 9 P.M. daily. 


Popular prices, 25 and soc , nothing higher. 
A New Feature, ‘‘STUDENTS’ NIGHTS’? (every 
Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 
Week Commencing 
Labor Day Matinee 
play.—Boston Herald. 
Regular Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 








Monday Eve., and Wednesday Matinees ) 
Sept. 7th 


EVERY SEAT RESERVED, 2scts. 
FpOw bon SQUARE THEATR 
TELE FATAL CARD. 

**People will travel 20 miles to Boston to see this 


Evenings at 8. 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 5, there will be an 
opening of FRENCH FLANNEL 


Shirt Waists 


In all the most desirable shades at 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Waists can be worn for bicycling, 
golfing, or shopping, and are perfectly 
fitting. Ladies will do well to examine 
before purchasing elsewhere. 





WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 


204 West o6th St. Ne . 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A SUMMER SHOWER 





BY ANN STEWART ETHKIDGE. 





Oh, the rain! oh, the rain! 
With a sudden burst and shout 
Sprang they out, 
All the children of the black cloud and the 
rain ; 
’Gainst the pane 
Beat their hands, laughing; and “I saw their 
hair 
Stream across the window-pane;”’ 
And I saw them in the air 
Fling their arms and fling their feet, 
Dance and prance, and part and meet, 
Dancing with the daisies neat, 
Flirting with the daisies sweet. 


And [ saw them laugh and mock 
The toad-stool’s wide umbrella, 
And they pelted thick with pearls the 
mournful weeping willow, 
Tore the lily’s silken frock, 
Tangled every golden lock 
Of the golden grasses ; 
And they held up looking-glasses 
To the shy-eyed face of every violet in the 
meadow, 
Every little nun that prayed within her Veil 
of Shadow. 


All the schools of Mist and Swamp 
Turned out for a romp. 
How they came, 
School and dame! 
Shouting, laughing, twinkling, clapping, 
All the children of the rain, 
Mad, mad children of the rain. 
Down they danced into the river, 
With her laughter all aquiver; 
Up, bulrushes sprang to meet them; 
And to greet them, 
Water lilies’ fringéd eyes 
Opened wide; in sweet surprise, 
Buttercups stood up to see; 
A hundred rosebuds charily 
Pushed their blinds.—Too late! 
All the children of the rain 
In a blinking, in a twinkling, 
As I stood beside the pane, 
On that day 
Flashed away 
Behind a sunbeam’s golden gate ; 
And the tangled grasses turned to comb 
their tangles straight. 
Bowling Green, Va. 
—— eS 


PANSIES. 


BY SARA E. L. 





CASE, 





“T love almost all flowers that blow,’’ 
Said dainty Kitty, airily. 
“But pansies, when your vase you fill, 
They’ll make you think ’tis winter chill, 
And fairly shiver, just to see 
How, close and tight as they can be, 
They creep, and creep, and huddle so!” 


“The verysprettiest flowers that blow,”’ 
Said Sally, ‘‘are the pansies dear. 
Their little faces blink and wink, 
They really seem almost to think; 
And when in dish or vase they dwell, 
Their thoughts they must each other tell, 
They cheek to cheek will cuddle so!” 
—The Bookman. 


-_--— 


FOR A DAY. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull 
track, 

Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame, 

Went your bright way, and left me to fall back 

On my own world of poorer deed and aim; 


To fall back on my meaner world, and feel’ 
Like one who, dwelling ’mid some smoke- 
dimmed town,— 
In a brief pause of labor’s sullen wheel, 
’Scaped from the street’s dead dust and 
factory’s frown, 


In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains mirroring the perfect sky, 

Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


RETTA’S GIRL. 





BY MRS. M. M. BUCKNER. 





She came into the kitchen with an air 
of self-assurance which was half pert, half 
pathetic, and wholly comical in one who 
was a mere waif, with nothing but the 
helplessness of childhood as a passport 
into the houses she invaded. There was 
nothing prepossessing in her appearance, 
unless it was the broad, good-natured grin 
which seemed to proclaim that she was on 
good terms with all the world. She had 
an old, pinched-looking, yellow face, her 
head bristled with little tight braids 
pointing in every direction, and her broad 
teeth reminded one at once of the key- 
board of a piano. 

‘*Hit’s cole ter-day,’’ she said, by way of 
introduction, as she spread out her bird- 
claw-looking hands at the stove, and 
looked up at me with a friendly glance. 

Her assertion was a very self-evident 
fact, as it was a raw November day with a 
drizzling rain, and my reply was intended 
as a gentle hint that her visit could have 
been made more opportune. 


‘It is indeed a cold day. Not the right 


kind of weather to be out in, unless one 
has urgent business. What is your name?” 
‘‘I’m Retta’s girl,’ she replied, smiling 
still more confidently. 
Surprise quite took my breath away. I 





had heard so much of my queer-looking 
visitor, and never anything good, I could 
say nothing but, ‘‘Oh, you are!” 

‘IT want some newspapers, please ma’am, 
ter stick up in our house ter shet out de 
win’. Ma ses J kin come an’ bresh de 
ya’d fur yer Sad’day, an’ she ses she wisht 
yer would give her an’ ole frock.”’ 

I was getting out dinner, and when I 
got through I bade the girl follow me to 
the sitting-room, where I hastily bundled 
up some old papers and some cast-off 
garments, and gave them to her, telling 
her to run on home before she got wet. 
Pulling her wrap, which was a man’s 
seersucker coat, over her head, she turned 
to leave, when there was a sound of some 
one coming up the steps with much noise 
of cleaning muddy shoes, and Aunt 
Chaney bustled in with a basket of gro- 
ceries, 

‘*Hey, who dat?” she asked. “Dis hain’t 
—yas, hit shorely is dat imp o’ Satun, 
Retta’s gal, as sho as I’se a nigger! What 
fur yer here, gal?’’ she asked, frowning 
darkly. 

“T been in de sto’, an’ seed you jes’ a bit 
ago,” replied the girl evasively, with her 
amiable grin. 

‘Dat hain’t what I ax yer,’ said Aunt 
Chaney, growing wrathful. ‘I knows 
yer failin’, an’ hope yer hain’t got nuthin’ 
dar,’’ looking suspiciously at the bundle 
of papers, ‘‘dat b’longs ter other folks.” 

“Let the child go, Aunt Chaney,” I said, 
wondering if this privileged old servant 
was really hard-hearted to her own race. 
“She’s done nothing wrong.” 

“Law, Miss Ida, you dunno dat gal; 
she’s jes’ de slickes’ rogue in dis country. 
I’ll be boun’ she didn’t tarry long in dis 
house ’fo dem light fingers o’ hern close 
on sump’en o’ yourn, She can’t fool dis 
chile, fur I done larnt her ’fo dis day. 
When I was on de Ballard ole place, ’bout 
two year ago, her triflin’ onery mammy 
uster stay in my house, an’ dat gal gin me 
a sight o’ trouble, an’ ef I hadn’t got a 
lock put onter my do’, an’ my box, too, I 
raly do b’leeve she’d er broke me up in de 
world, root an’ branch. She jes’ toted my 
clothes an’ dishes outen my room when 
she knowed I gwine ter ketch her. In 
course she’d try ter git outen it by story- 
in’, but it didn’t wuck, fur I knowed her 
by heart, an’ de truf hain’t in her. Dar 
never was jes’ sich a low-down merlatter 
brat as Retta’s gal. She is de stealenes’, 
lyines’, idles’, grinnines’, no’-count gal dat 
ever cumbered up de yeth.”’ 

“lve heard that Retta was a smart 
woman, and perhaps she will teach this 
girl to be more useful after a while.” 

‘‘Retta kin wash an’ iron good as I kin; 
she kin do mos’ kind o’ house-wuck, but 
she ain’t gwine ter wuck regler, an’ as fur 
her larnin’ dat gal ter wuck, dat’s outen 
de question, fur nobody is gwine ter put 
up with her long ernough, dat’s shore. 
Miss Bettie Lott done give her a good 
trial, an’ had ter give her up as a bad job. 
At fust she done sorter like dar was hopes 
of her, but de longer she stayed de wusser 
an’ foolisher she got. At las’ Miss Bettie 
sont her back to Retta. She stole a lot of 
silver spoons, and all de doilets an’ hand- 
*chiefs she could git at. She even took 
de gole buttons outen de baby’s frock. 
She want fitten to be a nuss, fur she 
nat’rally would learn de chillun ter lie an’ 
steal an’ be up ter all kind o’ tricks. She 
let Miss Bettie’s bird outen de cage, jes’ 
fur de fun o’ seein’ de cat ketch hit, an’ 
she got down de fambly Bible one day an’ 
’mused de chillun by cuttin’ out de pic- 
turs fur scrap-books, O my Lan’ sakes, 
Miss Ida, you best not ‘low dat gal ter 
come in your yard. Best nip hit in de bud 
at onct, honey; and, with a sage toss of 
her turbaned head, significant of volumes 
more on the same subject, which she could 
impart when occasion requred, Aunt 
Chaney disappeared into her realm of the 
kitchen. 

I had heard Aunt Chaney hold forth 
many times on the iniquities of Retta’s 
misguided girl, till the last tirade made so 
little impression on me that 1 had quite 
forgotten that she had offered to come 
and ‘“‘bresh de yard”’ for me on the follow 
ing Saturday, and I was taken aback no 
little when she suddenly appeared, with 
the announcement, ‘‘I’m some ter he’p 
you some,” smiling as broadly as ever. 

Aunt Chaney looked at her ominously, 
and assumed an expression of injured 
dignity when I told the girl to go into the 
kitchen and get some breakfast, and then 
she might begin her sweeping. 

I was quite busy that morning, and never 
thought once of the doubtful character on 
the premises. Aunt Chaney was also for- 
getful, evidently, from the way she sang 
over her work. 

“Ef ’ligion was a thing that money could 
» Jesus, dyin’ Lamb, 

The rich would live and the poor would die, 
Jesus, Jesus, dyin’ Lamb,” 

were the words I heard so many times 

that I began seriously to ponder about 

their truth and long for a change of tune. 

After dinner there wasa period of silence, 

followed by such an unusual commotion 

that I hurried out to the kitchen to dis- 

cover the cause. I met Aunt Chaney 


coming, dragging the small, squirming 
yellow girl. 

“Yer need’nt try ter git er way, ’fo I 
done tell Miss Ida what kin’ er trash you 
is,’ panted Aunt Chaney. “Dis here 
yaller imp is been up ter some of her ole 
tricks, lettin’ things what b’longs to other 
folks stick to her fingers. See here! Hol’ 
up dar, gal!’ giving the small culprit a 
shake. ‘‘See here what she was toten off!” 
and she held up a small pearl-handled 
pocket knife triumphantly. 

“T foun’ hit under de house,”’ said the 
girl doggedly. 

“I think Toddlekins lost that knife the 
other day. 1 missed it from my basket 
after seeing him with it,’’ I said, hoping 
to settle matters and close the scene; but 
Aunt Chaney was virtuously indignant, 
and desirous of administering speedy jus- 
tice, and it was only with difficulty that I 
could persuade her to desist. 

“IT won't have the girl to do any more 
work for me,’’ I said, to keep my old ser- 
vant from feeling that I utterly disre- 
| garded her detective work. 
| Toddlekins and Patterfeet had been de- 
lighted with the company of the girl, her 
playfulness being a vast improvement, in 
their estimation, over Aunt Chaney’s 
stolid amiability, and they tearfully 
watched the small figure till it was out of 
sight, Toddlekins calling after her, ‘‘Come 
back and play wif us to-morrow, Retta’s 
girl!’ and Patterfeet echoed, ‘*Tum back 
*’morrow, Wetta’s dirl!”’ 

‘Jes’ listen at dem chillun!” cried 
Aunt Chaney, “inwitin’ dat nasty little 
warmint ter come an’ see em!” 

‘*Mamma, she played wif us so good!” 
said my little man, with reproachful blue 
eyes, “and you wouldn’t let her stay.” 

I explained to him, in the most lucid 
manner, the evils of such companionship, 
but without good effect, if I could judge 
from the eager pleasure which shone in 
his face afew days later when I found 
him perched upon the back fence, deeply 
interested in something on the other side 
of the high boards, little Patterfeet shar- 
ing his interest, though she stood on the 
ground, with her little face pressed 
closely against the space between the 
boards. There was a constant murmur of 
voices, and occasionally a ripple of soft 
laughter, and when I inquired into the 
cause of their suppressed amusement, 
Toddlekins answered gleefully: ‘‘It’s 
Retta’s girl, mamma,” and Patterfeet 
echoed ‘Wetta’s dirl.”’ 

A toy monkey that was regarded by 
them as a priceless treasure was missing 
after this visit, and Aunt Chaney had no 
doubts as to what had become of it. 

“*T gwine ter give dat gal a good lickin’ 
ef she don’t make herself skase here,’’ 
she declared; but she was no match for 
the wary little vagabond. She persisted 
in paying surreptitious visits to the chil- 
dren, who seemed to divine in some mys- 
terious way when she was waiting on the 
opposite side of the back fence for a 
stolen interview. Nothing that we could 
say made them think less of her, and Aunt 
Chaney’s arts all failed, when she set 
traps to catch her small tormentor. She 
bribed the children with cake babies to 
play near the back gate one day, and laid 
a bait of a very fat-looking cake boy ona 
big box, with the remark: ‘‘De fust one 
dat wants mo’ cake can take dis boy.” 
The temptation was great, and Retta’s 
girl would probably have fallen into the 
hands of her enemy this time, if Toddle- 
kins had not warned her as she was edg- 
ing towards the cake: ‘‘Aunt Chaney is 
coming,’’ he whispered, and the girl es- 
caped as Aunt Chaney appeared around 
the corner of the kitchen near the gate 
which she had expected to dash to and 
shut when the girl came in for the cake, 
and thus have her captured. The children 
always came for lunch when she was 
about, and she hardly ever came without 
something being missed soon after. 

I bore all this with considerable pa- 

tience till, one day when she had ventured 
into the house while I was out, a valuable 
scarf-pin disappeared from the dressing- 
table, and as it could not be found after 
the most diligent search, I decided that 
tetta’s girl had taken it, and that it was 
now time for me to assert my authority 
and forbid any further visits from her. I 
determined to send positive orders to her 
mother to keep the girl at home, that I 
would not put up with her depredations 
any longer. 

It seems that on some days everything 
goes wrong. We are in for a streak of 
ill luck, and, an evil genius presiding, we 
are made to suffer in various ways. Even 
inanimate objects are made to act with 
malice aforethought. Everything and 
everybody is possessed of a spirit of per- 
versity. I got up with a dull headache, 
after retiring in perfect health. The wood 
was wet and could not be coaxed to burn. 
The clock had stopped. The pump was 
frozen, and we had to send a great dis- 
tance for water. The cow kicked over 
the pail of milk. The rolls refused to rise 
for breakfast, and various other things 
happened to interfere with the usual good 
running of our domestic machinery; the 











climax being reached, however, when Aunt 
Chaney was summoned by her society to 
attend a funeral, and I was left to do the 
morning work and get dinner without any 
assistance. 

It was well on in the afternoon when I 
had a chance to rest. My head was ach- 
ing dreadfully, and without even a wish 
to read the papers that I had been so 
anxious to see when they came in the 
morning, I threw ashawl over my head 
and shoulders, and lay down on the 
lounge, feeling that to lie there with the 
torturing light and noise shut out was far 
more desirable than the wealth of the 
whole world. 

The children were playing quietly in 
the dining-room adjoining. 

I did not think that I could sleep, but I 
must have dozed for a brief period. Sud- 
denly I felt very wide-awake, with a 
strange feeling of fear and anxiety. I 
heard the distant sound of a locomotive 
whistle, but I did not think whether it 
was approaching or leaving the station, 
as there were so many trains that I rarely 
noticed then. Perfect silence had suc- 
ceeded the murmur of childish voices in 
the next room, and when I went in there, 
instead of finding Patterfeet asleep and 
Toddlekins amusing himself in some quiet 
way, I was surprised to find the occupants 
gone. The little table was there, with its 
array of tiny dishes and the remnants of 
the feast deserted. The floor was scat- 
tered with neglected toys. I went to the 
door and listened, but not a sound came 
from the yard. Running out, I called 
Toddlekins, and he came from the rear of 
the kitchen, dragging a long stalk of 
sugar-cane, which he had hacked and 
mutilated in a vain endeavor to peel it 
with a dangerously sharp knife. His face 
was flushed, and he said, fretfully: 

‘‘Mamma, please peel this cane! I've 
tried and tried, and I can’t, and I’m 
starved for some cane.”’ 

“Tf will directly, son, but I must find 
little sister first. Where is she?’ 
‘Patterfeet went that way,’ 
towards the railroad, which 
short distance from our door. 
her not to go out, but she would.”’ 
Again the whistle from the train, and I 
knew now it was time for the evening ex- 
press. What if Patterfeet had wandered 
out and got on the track! I could not 
believe that she had, yet I ran with flying 
feet to see that she was not there. The 
train was now rapidly approaching. I 
saw it coming, roaring and shrieking like 
a mad thing. I could not see the track 
till I reached the narrow bridge spanning 
the ditch at the edge of the railroad, and 
I wondered if I could get there before the 
train rushed past. On I flew. I reached 
the bridge, and my blood froze as I saw 
little Patterfeet standing on the track, a 
tiny mite in the path of the fast-coming 
train! They would not see her in time to 
stop, for there was asharp curve in the 
road, and she was standing just below the 
curve, about thirty yards from the bridge. 
Could I reach her? Yes, or we would die 
together. I was almost on the _ track. 
The rails were vibrating, and I was deaf- 
ened with the roar and almost crazed 
with terror. One moment more, and the 
train would rush around the bend and all 
would be lost. I saw a small figure 
spring suddenly on the track and seize 
Patterfeet,—and then the train, with a 
mad snort, swept around the bend and 
went thundering past. Should I see the 
mangled form of my baby when I looked 
towards the track? So sure was I that 
she had been crushed beneath those awful 
wheels that I longed to die before 1 knew 
it fora certainty. Then I heard a voice 
sweeter than the music of heavenly choirs, 
and when I opened my eyes I saw Retta’s 
girl coming with dear little Patterfeet 
clasped in her arms. I remember the 
great, unspeakable thankfulness that filled 
my heart, and how the tears blinded me 
so that 1 could not see, when I took them 
both in my arms; but I do not know how 
we ever got back to the house, nor how 
long it was before I could bear to let the 

child leave my lap. 

‘*De train like ter cotch us, shore,”’ said 
baby’s rescuer; and I resolved that never 
would I send Retta’s girl away from me; 
that I would keep her and try to make 
some feeble return for the priceless ser- 
vice she had done me. 

Even Aunt Chaney, when she heard of 
the miraculous escape and the brave res- 
cuer, could raise no objections, and grew 
suddenly forgetful of all the girl’s faults, 
which she had been so prone to discourse 
upon with unsparing criticism. Yet she 
could not bring herself to like the girl, as 
we all had learned to do, till, one day 
when I was having a closet cleaned and 
put to rights, Aunt Chaney found one of 
Patterfeet’s dolls, am ost weather-beaten- 
looking specimen, minus arms and legs, 
thrown behind a box of shoes, and in the 
doll’s dilapidated finery the long-lost 
scearf-pin. After this Aunt Chaney freely 
forgave Retta’s girl for all her former 
misdeeds, and was as lavish of her praise 
as she had been of her scoldings. Ina 
new atmosphere of sympathy, patience 


pointing 
was but a 
“T told 


and good feeling, Retta’s girl, once de- 
spised and neglected, grew into a useful 
and pleasant member of our household, a 
trustworthy, loving and beloved nurse to 
my children.—Fairfaz, 8. C. 
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ONE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


One good thing leads to another. Mrs, 
Josephine E. Butler, in a private letter, 
says of the ‘British and Continental Fed- 
eration for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice:” 


I think our friends would be pleased to 
see the honorable place which our poor 
Federation holds at the Geneva Exhibi- 
tion. 

You know that it is an exhibition for 
everything Swiss, including arts, manu- 
factures, education, social works of every 
kind. Our committee obtained a con- 
siderable bit of wall, on which to place 
before the visitors the work of the Fed- 
eration, considering Geneva as a centre, 
and embracing only the Swiss results of 
the movement. It really makes one’s 
heart fill with wonder and gratitude to 
God, to regard that chart, and the record 
it contains of a vital movement since 
1874-5. The Federation, for direct aboli- 
tionist work, sits in the centre, an old 
mother with her numerous children and 
grandchildren all around her. Several 
months ago, all Swiss members of the 
Federation occupying any official position 
were asked to send to the Geneva Office a 
distinct and condensed report of their 
special branch of the work, its birth, 
growth, nature, locality, etc., such as the 
work to prevent the ‘‘white slave trade,” 
that of the “‘Watchers at the Railway 
Stations,’ of all Rescue and Preventive 
Work, Les Amies de la Jeune Fille, the 
Oeuvre du Sou, the systems of Lectures 
to Students, Purity Societies formed, 
Prison Work, and brigades to assist 
against public tempters and traps. How 
many of these societies do you think exist 
in little Switzerland alone, and are tabu- 
lated in beautiful order on the wall of the 
exhibition? There are fifty-two. 

When people reproach us, as they often 
do on the Continent, with following only 
a work of demolition, we can point to this 
map, which has, they tell me, attracted 
and surprised many, who had no idea 
what a vital and fruitful movement ours 
has been. 

I am not in favor generally of tabulating 
results, nor of public representations of 
any good work which may have been done; 
but I think this silent picture, or map, is 
rather an eloquent and touching appeal 
and answer to our adversaries. 





-_--— 


POOR MAX O’RELL. 





Female suffrage, so far as this country 
is concerned, is a very large and a very 
contentious question; but that is no 
reason why the facts about it elsewhere 
should not be accurately stated. Max 
O’Rell, writing in the North American 
Review on ‘Petticoat Government,”’ says: 

I know of one country only where the 
government by woman was given a real 
trial, and that is New Zealand. The law 
was passed and the experiment was made. 
The law had to be repealed after six 
months. The Government had _ taken 
such a tyrannical form that that loveliest 
of spots on the earth was on the eve of a 
revolution, of a desperate struggle for 
liberty. 

Max O’Rell, witty himself, has written 
something which may be the cause of wit 
in others. He informs the readers of the 
North American Review that the experi- 
ment of female suffrage in New Zealand 
resulted in such inquisitorial tyranny that 
the exasperated electorate revolted after 
six months, and abolished the oppressive 
thing. M. Blouet knew something about 
New Zealand three years ago, but has 
evidently either not troubled to keep in 
touch with the colony since he visited it, 
or has been the victim of some clumsy 
hoax. Female suffrage, granted in New 
Zealand just three years ago, is not more 
likely to be revoked there than is vote by 




















Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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ballot to be repealed in England. Indeed 
the absence of expressions of discontent 
with it is remarkable. It might be argued 
that dissatisfied politicians would be si- 
lent rather than offend a sex which num- 
bers nearly three-sevenths of the enrolled 
electors. But no such cause would silence 
all the New Zealand newspapers, preach- 


ers, lecturers, and travellers. The fact 
seems to be that female suffrage has 


quietly been accepted in the colony as a 
recognized institution. Female suffrage 
has also been established, we may add, in 
South Australia, It is worthy of note 
that in both colonies the effect of the ad- 
mission of women voters was to confirm 
in power previously existing, and very 
radical, administrations.—London Daily 


News. 
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MR. WHIPPLE ON ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
NEWBURYPORT, MAss., AUG, 29, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was very glad to see, in A. S. B.'s | 
“Notes in France,” in to-day’s JOURNAL, 
an appreciative reference to the excellent | 
works of Erckmann-Chatrian. She calls 
them “romances; but, though they are | 
intensely interesting, they come nearer to 
being history than romance, and history 
from the point of view of the common 
people. Nowhere have I seen a more ac- 
curate description of the abominable op- 
pression exercised alike by Church and 
State over the poor people, who constituted 
the mass of the nation, and the excesses 
of which gave rise to the French Revolu- 
tion, than in Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘Story 
of a Peasant.” And in the “Story of an 
Usher’ is shown that the education of 
the great mass of the people, which was 
in the hands of the inferior clergy, con- 
sisted of little more than the memoriz- 
ing of the creed and the catechism. It is 
a pity that more of these writings have 
not been translated into English. 

I forget whether it was Erckmann or 
Chatrian who, being asked by a foreigner 
how the labor of composition was divided 
between them, answered that the plan of | 
the works was made by one, and all the | 
writing done by the other. 

My first clear understanding of the 
causes of the French Revolution came 
from a lecture on that subject by Parker 
Pillsbury, which was not the least of the 
good works of his long and useful life. It 
is good to know that his health is im- 
proved since his second attack of illness, 

c. K. W. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


. CALIFORNIA (SOUTH). 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Afro-American League has just 
closed its session in this city. The League 
was formed in San Francisco in 1891, and 
in 1895 the State League was organized. 
It is to promote the material and social 
advance nent of the colored race. In the 
beginning the women delegates from the 
Women’s Clubs were admitted to all the 
privileges of the convention. 

The most prominent woman and most 
distinguished guest was Mrs. Naomi An- 
derson. Mrs. Anderson is a_ suffrage 
speaker, at work in the State among the 
colored people. She was born in Indiana, 
and was educated in the public schools. 
She spoke first in a suffrage convention in 
1869, in Library Hall, Chicago. In 1880 
she worked in Ohio,and in Kansas two 
years ago. She is an eloquent, convincing 
speaker. At one of the evening sessions 
she was called to the platform and re- 
ceived by the convention standing. 

At one time the convention wasin great 
disorder over some exciting discussion, 
when the women appealed for order, and 
the president hoped they would help him 
preserve order in this convention. Their 
influence seemed to be all for order, for, 
no matter how noisy and excited the men 
grew, the women were calm and insisted 
on order being restored. 

Thursday afternoon and evening were 
given up to the Women’s Clubs, which 
number one hundred and twenty-four 
members. Mrs. George Washington, 
president of the Los Angeles Club, pre- 
sided in a most dignified and business-like 
manner. Mrs. D. R. Jones offered prayer, 
and the president gave a short address of 
welcome. Mrs. L. A. Williams read a his- 
tory of the Los Angeles Club. The report 
was excellent and the enunciation perfect. 
She said the club had studied the life of 
Frederick Douglass, and had read and 
studied Longfellow’s poems. They had 
read Shakespe+re’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
and had held classes in Spanish and em- 
broidery. Their first honorary nfember 
had been Mrs. Bishop Lee. There had 
been a beginning made of rescue work 
also. 

Miss J. B. Fry read a paper on the ad- 
vancement of the race. She urged that 
the right men be elected to help make 
good laws. 

Mrs. J. A. White urged the women to 








help the ignorant oftheir race. Shespoke 
without notes and easily. At the close 
she spoke a few words against suffrage, 
which seemed to please the men mightily. 
They stamped and clapped and laughed 
and cried “‘good”’ in a way very trying to 
a white woman suffragist. 

The president promptly and emphati- 
cally rapped them to order, and an elderly 
man, apparently a minister, rose to say he 
hoped they would be content to applaud 
with hands only, and to treat the ladies 
with the same courtesy as they had shown 
the men in the earlier part of the day. 
They did not grow so noisy after that. 


Mrs. C, L. Campbell, of Pasadena, read | 
a paper on “Unity in Elevating the Race.”’ | 
In its thought, force, language, subject- | 


matter, and delivery it would rank favor- 
ably with the average paper at women’s 
meetings. She enumerated their need of 
doctors, lawyers, and business men, and 
when she said they needed artists to take 
the Negro out of the watermelon, the ap- 
plause and laughter could hardly be re- 


| strained. 


Miss N. D. Williams read a paper on the 
‘*Progress of the Negro.”’ 

Mrs. Anderson then asked to be allowed 
a few moments, which were finally granted. 
She spoke eloquently for ten minutes for 
woman suffrage, and against the name 
“Afro.’’ “I am not an African,” she said, 
“T am not a Negress; I am an American. 
That name is good enough for me, and 
that flag,’’ (pointing to the stars and 
stripes draped at the rear of the stage,) 
“that flag is good enough for me.’”’ Ap 
plause broke out at that, and the chair- 
man’s gavel rapped sharply several times 
before it was quieted. But her time was 
up, and they refused to extend it. She 
reluctantly left the platform, urged on by 
the opponents of suffrage, but saying, as 
she went down the steps, ‘‘And I hope 
you'll vote for womanhood and for that 
amendment.’’ She isa woman to do great 
good among her people, but their conser- 
vatism and opposition must be trying. 

Mrs. C. W. H. Nelson opened the even- 
ing session with prayer. 

Mrs. I. H. Ford read a paper on ‘‘Suc- 
cess and How to Obtain It.” “The 
Influence of Women’ was presented by 
Miss Aurora Jones. Miss Mamie Hood 
read a paper on the ‘‘Genius of the Negro 
Woman,”’ Mrs. George Warner one on 
“Need of Rescue Work Among our 
Women.’ Miss Mamie Logan gave an 
address on ‘*The Needed Woman of the 
Nineteenth Century.’”’ There were songs 
and recitations. 

Altogether it was a success, and demon- 
strated the growing intelligence of the 
Negro. Ofcourse there were some things 
to be criticised, if one felt so disposed, as 
in all meetings. But it was a well-dressed, 
well-behaved, and, on the whole, an intel- 
ligent body. 

At the last session the convention 
passed the following resolution for woman 
suffrage: 

‘Tt is further resolved that, as woman has 
proven herself the equal of man in all pur- 


suits in which she has engaged, and as she‘ 


is unjustly discriminated against as a tax- 
payer, we favor woman suffrage.” 

The woman suffrage campaign com- 
mittee has moved into new quarters in the 
Muskegon Block. The use of the rooms 
is given by the owner, Mr. Stimson, and 
they have been handsomely furnished 
by gifts of rugs, tables, desks, and bric-a- 
brac. 

The prize of twenty dollars offered by 
Dr. Whipple-Marsh for the best oration at 
the W. C. T. U. School of Methods at 
Long Beach was won by Mr. Hahn, of 
Pomona, EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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CALIFORNIA (NORTH). 


Editors Woman’s Journal * 

Summer is the time for outings in 
California. It is the long vacation; people 
ean take their children; so residents of 
mountain and valley plan a few weeks at 
the coast. The Pacific Ocean is much be- 
loved by us all, and coast people visit the 
mountains. 

Those who cannot have the outings are 
busy, if ever. It is time for picking, can- 
ning, and drying fruit. Dairymen and 
lumbermen are busy, and, though the hills 
and valleys have put on their beautiful 
buckskin brown, striped and dotted with 
green, and this is our winter when nature 
rests, yet the farmer is especially busy. 
So it is impossible, with our short even- 
ings, to hold public meetings to advan- 
tage, and even reformers with a suffrage 
amendment ahead to be voted on Nov. 3, 
1896, can only work quietly. The public 
cannot be reached except through the 
papers. 

Much quiet work is doing, however. 
The Amendment Campaign Association 
has headquarters in the Pascott Building, 
San Francisco, with a constant stream of 
visitors. Miss Mary H. Hay, and Mrs. 
Sweet, Miss Anthony’s secretary, are inde- 
fatigable workers, and are making head- 
quarters the centre of most judicious 
work. Miss Anthony has remained, and 
California women can never express the 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department. 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Frances Power 


B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. $. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 
* Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. ° 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 


Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
tights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


«A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, tpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 





Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry } 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy=Hall School. 


9th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


Its certificate is received at 


——Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 








SVARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Cpenene gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries: 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Fanneyivania St. 
’ * ifteenth year. QOpens 
Girls’ Classical School. cootember 22nd sa06, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 











BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


— And the Popular— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A, M., and 2 and 4.20 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 

Single Fare, s0c.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% $th Ave., N.Y. 


The Woman's Journal 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 











EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.""—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no peer 





in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’ — Frances E. Willard. 


THINK IT OVER. 


Have you ever heard of a medicine with 
such a record of cures as Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla? Don’t you know that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the One True Blood Purifier, 
has proved, over and over again, that it 
has power to cure, even after all other 
remedies fail? If you have impure blood 
you may take Hood's Sarsaparilla with the 
utmost confidence that it will do you 
good. 

Hoop’s P1.us assist digestion. 25 cents. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
’ First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
assachusetts Medical Society. 
_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERA 
and SPECIAL practice. 7 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes. Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Gold * Silver 


... WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 











“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$190; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. » 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 








Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. . 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 conte pet gone, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, a . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 


0000488888 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 


friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded to the patrons of House AND 
Home Patrheting best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
4 to be awarded Address . 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


Ps House and Home, puiapevenia, Pa. é 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





CALIFORNIA. 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
gratitude which they ought to feel, and 
which many of them do feel, for her sacri- 
fice in leaving home and friends to work 
for us. Mrs. Sargent, president of the 
State Suffrage Society, writes: 

Few can know and appreciate the splen- 
did work of Miss Hay and Mrs. Sweet. 
The numerous ramifications of their work 
are a marvel. It is with them a work 
of interest such as mere money could not 
buy, and it must and will tell on the out- 
come of the vote next November. 


fortunate in having their help, as well as | 
that of Miss Anthony and the Eastern | 


workers generally. With all these added 
to our own State workers, and the help of 


the newspapers, we may hope, nay, ex: | 


pect, a victory next November. 

Miss Shaw and Misses Yates and Mills 
did valuable work for us. Miss Shaw will 
return this"autumn: also we are to have 
the help of Mrs. Chapman-Catt. 


Mrs. Sargent and her daughter, Dr. 
Elizabeth, have given time and money 


without stint. Mrs. Sarah Bb. Cooper and 
her daughter, Miss Hattie, have devoted 
themselves to the work, and have 
numerous others. 
California women are indifferent. 
county has developed earnest 

women, and men too, Mrs. Ida Harper's 
press work has been most fruitiful; only 
two papers of prominence oppose. Most 
are fair, and many, led by the San Fran- 
cisco Call, Record and Post, 
editorials commending the amendment. 


sO 
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Every 
suffrage 


We are | 


It cannot be said that” 
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have been lost by a large majority. A 
correspondent of the Woman's Standard 
writes: 





Only two women voted against the 
| measure. The mothers fully realized the 
needs of their children, and while the 


| fathers, a majority of them, vote for 
the saloons, the mothers feel that they can 


| children need, 
| on to vote for the home every time. Some 
of our women begin to realize the power 
of the ballot. They see that it helps them 


| to what they have been powerless to gain 


| in the past. 
| The Waterloo Chautauqua Association 
had two lectures from Miss E. U. Yates, 
‘of Maine, She 

work in the California campaign. She 
had large audiences, and left a good im- 
“She is 


was 


pression. ‘The Standard says: 
self-poised and witty, and she gave the 
old bone of prejudice against woman suf- 


frage a good hard rub.” vr. eh Me 


—_<—- 


have able | 


THE PIONEER WOMEN OF KENTUCKY. 


This vacation time gives neo vacation to | 


the workers in San Francisco. Precinct 
clubs are being formed. ‘There 310 
precincts, and of this number over forty 


are 


have been organized. San Francisco 
workers and Miss Anthony leave their 
comfortable homes to attend them. One 


just held at the residence of Mrs. John F, 
Swift, vice-president of Amendment Asso- 
ciation, is a sample of others. Some 
thirty were present. They told their ex- 
periences, compared notes, and planned 
work for the future until Nov. 3. The 
Campaign Association has done admirable 
work. The Good Templars made Rev. 
J. W. Webb their Grand Chief Templar, 
and pay his expenses; but he has worked 
constantly for the amendment, and has 
sowed his course with suffrage literature 
furnished by the W. C. ‘T. U. J. M. Glass, 
State Chairman of the Prohibitionists has 
done the same. Both wings of Prohibition 
in this State are woman suffragists. 

Three years ago there were seven Pop- 
ulists in the Legislature, and every one 
was our staunch friend. Their hats rose 
the highest when our school suffrage bill 
passed; so we depend on them, Many 
Democrats are our good friends. One 
fourth of their delegates at the State 
Convention voted to endorse our amend- 
ment. The Republicans have endorsed 
us, and some of their ablest men are 
working earnestly for us, though men in 
general seem rather inclined to sit on the 
fence, and let us work out our own salva- 
tion. We can hardly blame men if they 
are not enthusiastic over apathetic wom- 
en, but [| think California women are 
proving that they deserve help; and we 
have our knights errrant, McGowan, Me- 
Guire, McComas, and Grove Johnson, our 
old-tried friend. We have such in every 
town. 

I have referred especially to the Eastern 
workers. The main work is of course 
done by California men and women. We 
supply money, work up the meetings, 
furnish music. Many have won golden 
opinions on the platform. But it is our 
work, in our family, while those from 
abroad will not be personally benetited 
as shall we. I feel about them as I should 
if, in a family crisis, my neighbor should 
give me efficient help. We of the family 
have the benefit. The W. C. T. U. has 
done excellent and constant work, much 
of which is merged in amendment work. 
We have distributed thousands of leatlets, 
and have made the amendment our chief 
work over the State. No inharmony has 
divided the workers on different lines. 
All organizations are working for princi- 
ple, not self, as should be the case every- 
where. SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 


-_—eo- 


IOWA. 


Sept. 8 is to be Woman’s Day at the 
Iowa State Fair. The different societies 
of women will be represented on the pro- 
gramme, and the speaking will be inter- 
spersed with music. ‘The hour assigned to 
the Suffrage Association is 10 A. M., when 
Mrs. Pauline Swalm, of Oskaloosa, will 
speak on “The Woman Citizen.” 

At Waterloo, on July 6, the women of 
the West Side had the opportunity to vote 
on bonding the school district, which em- 
braces two wards of the city. The propo- 
sition was to issue bonds to the amount 
of nine thousand dollars for the purpose 
of enlarging the high school building and 
erecting a ward building. A goodly number 
of women voted under the circumstances, 
and but for their votes the measure would 


BY LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN, 

| ‘There are few books more interesting 
to the student of history than the publi- 
cations of the Filson Club of Louisville. 
The scenes and incidents in the lives of 
the first settlers of Kentucky are set forth 


MRs. 


and all future writers of history or his- 
| torical fiction will find in these recordsa 
mine of untold wealth. 

' Looking over ‘The Wilderness Road” 


days ago, I discovered this tribute to the 
brave women who accompanied their hus- 
bands and fathersin that perilous journey 
from Virginia to the wilds beyond the 
Cumberland Gap: 


of the Indians, none bore heavier sorrows 
and received less credit for them than the 
Boone and Kenton and 
other heroes, as they deserved, figure 
largely in history and biography. But 
who has heard of the many brave women 
who resisted or succumbed to the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife of the savages? 
While the husbands fired from the loup- 
holes of the fort upon the besieging 
enemy, their wives molded the bullets 
with which their guns were loaded. They 
guarded the forts while the men were 
fighting the Indians or hunting game. 
When death took a pioneer from his toils, 
it was the women who wrapped him in 
his coarse shroud, laid him in his rough 
coftin, and wetted his grave with tears. 
They were the doctors of the times; and 
while their remedies for wounds and dis- 
eases seem strange to modern science, yet 
their catnip tea, soothing herbs, and elder 
salve were thought to work wonderful 
cures in theirday. . . . When the caugh- 
ters of Boone and Calloway were taken in 
their canoe on the river at Boonesborough, 
they fought the Indians with paddles un- 
til overcome: and while proceeding as 
captives, they strewed their way with 
pieces of their clothing, that their trail 
might be followed by those they knew 
would speedily pursue for their rescue. 
On being ordered to quit this, and threat- 
ened with the tomahawk if they persisted, 
they defied death, and kept on marking 
their course by dropping bits of their 
clothing and bending twigs and bushes 
on their route. . It was this marking 
of their track which enabled Boone and 
his party to follow the route so rapidly as 
to overtake the Indians within forty miles 
of Boonesborough. 

“At Bryant’s Station, when it was 
found necessary to risk life for water, the 
women in a band headed by Mrs. Jemima 
Suggett Johnson, wife of Colonel Robert 
Johnson, marched to the spring and fiiled 
their pails with water under the con- 
cealed ritles of six hundred Indians. 
They successfully brought their vessels 
filled with water into the fort, and thus 
enabled the garrison to stand a siege and 
resist an overwhelming army of savages. 

“When the cabins of Jesse and Hosea 
Cooke, near Frankfort, were taken by the 
Indians and both the Cookes killed, their 
brave widows showed a courage which 
has few parallels in the course of human 
action. The Indians, having failed to 
force the strong door which shut them 
out from the two women and their chil- 
dren, made attempts to burn the house. 
They ascended to the roof and repeatedly 
applied the torch, which was extinguished 
by the women, first with water, while it 
lasted, then with broken eggs, and finally 
with the blood-saturated clothing of their 


ploneer women. 





afford all the school buildings that the | 
Women can be depended | 


returning from her | 


and “The Centenary of Kentucky,” a few | 


*‘Among all the sufferers at the hands | 


dead husbands lying on the floor. Not 
less brave were Mrs. Michael Woods and 
her daughter Mary in defending their 
| little cabin near Stanford. 


| 


The Indians 
had rushed upon the house, and before 
“they could bar the door one of the sav- 
ages got inside. 


The brave mother, how- 
| ever, quickly closed and barred the door, 
| and while she guarded the door and fought 
| the outside Indians, her daughter, with 
an axe, cut off the head of the Indian who 
| had entered the house.’ 


And yet there are people in the State of 

| Kentucky who oppose woman suffrage on 
the ground that women cannot fight, and 

| therefore must not vote! 

The Bryant Spring episode was recently 





commemorated by the erection of a me- 


| morial wall around the on 


sth this 


spring, and 


August was dedicated 


with | 


beautiful and impressive ceremonies. In | 


the course of his address Colonel Reuben | 


T. Durrett, president of the Filson Club, 
said: 
But who has seen a record of the 
names of the heroines of Bryant’s Station? 
In our histories you will look in vain for 
one of them. The heroes, Thomas Bell, 
| Nicholas ‘Tomlinson, Aaron Reynolds, and 
others have had their names and deeds 
| proclaimed to the world, as they should 

have been, but all is silence as to these 
| heroines, Alas, they were but women, 
| and we are left to infer that our historians 


place in their undying works. We of to- 
| day think differently, and have begun the 
| good work of rescuing each of their names 
| from undeserved oblivion, 
| Our poet, William D. Gallagher, had 
| in his mind just such women as we have 
| been honoring here to-day when he wrote 
| his stirring verses, entitled “The Mothers 
of the West,’’ and with these singularly 
| appropriate lines I shall close my address: 


| The mothers of our Forest-land! 

| _Stout-hearted dames were they ; 

With nerve to wield the battle-brand, 
And join the border fray. 

| Our rough land had not braver 

In its days of blood an: strife— 

| Aye ready for severest toil, 

| Aye free to peril life. 

The mothers of our Forest-land! 
On Old Kentucky’s soil, 

How shared they, with each dauntless band, 
War's tempest and life’s toil! 

They shrank not from the foeman, 
They quailed not in the fight, 

But cheered their husbands through the day, 
And soothed them through the night. 


The mothers of our Forest-land! 
Their bosoms pillowed men; 

And proud were they by such to stand 
In humimock, fort or glen; 

To load the sure old rifle 
To run the leaden ball 

To watch a battling husband’s place, 
And fill it should he fall. 


The mothers of our Forest-land! 
Such were their daily deeds ; 
Their monument—where does it stand? 
Their epitaph who reads? 
No braver dames had Sparta 
No nobler matrons Rome— 
Yet who e’er lauds or honors them, 
Even in their own green home? 
The mothers of our Forest-land! 
They sleep in unknown graves, 
And had they borne and nursed a band 
Of ingrates, or of slaves, 
They had not been more neglected! 
But their graves shall vet be found, 
And their monuments dot here and there 
‘The Dark and Bloody Ground"! 
A poem, part of which follows, was read 
by Maj. Henry T. Stanton: 
From her the royal scions came 
That hold the world in leashes ; 
The lines that set all life aflame, 
The God-like human species. 
These be the hands that sway the earth, 
That constant point its steerage, 
That bring their royalty to birth 
And proudly hold its peerage. 
God drew no parting lines between, 
To favor one or other— 
The King is master, and the ()ueen 
Is mistress and is mother. 
The right to reign and rule this sphere 
Is granted to the human; 
There is no sex in soul, and here 
It may be man or woman. 
Throughout the ages that are dead, 
With all their glaring errors, 
The legends show how men have led 
The bloody way to terrors, 
The battles fought with brand and blade 
That live for us in story, 
To man’s eternal shame, are made 
His monuments of glory. 


The robbers of an older day, 
Reliant on their power, 

Who through the weaker cut their way, 
Were heroes of the hour. 

They held their tenures wide and grand 
Through right of brigand forces, 

And kept dominion of the land 
By base and brutal courses. 


Their names are carved on granite stones 
Set up in honored places, 
Above the ashes and the bones 
Of slaughtered feebler races ; 
But nowhere on this field of fame 
The Arch of Ether under 
Is carven any Woman’s name 
Who dyed her blade for plunder. 
And few on earth have lived to see, 
In deathless lines of story, 
The woman’s real history 
And charter right to glory. 
But here and there across the lands, 
Her fame has wide extended, 
When boldly and with willin 
Her home has been defended. 


hands 





with great clearness and picturesqueness, | did not deem them worthy of an immortal | 





There is no brutal force in her, 
No muscle built upon her, 

But couragé‘in her blood runs clear 
When virtue calls, or honor. 

And sturdy men who meet in war 
As valiant foemen—brothers, 

Are debtors deep for all they are 
To proud and fearless mothers. 


No need to cite a woman’s acts 
In common scription worded ; 


| Her courage shows in living facts, 


Unnoted, unrecorded. 

In what she does, how brave soe’er, 
She flaunts no glaring feature, 

But careless shows, with danger near , 
The highest moral nature. 


Sometimes, when ocean's beaten shores 
Are lined with waiting wreckers, 

Grace Darling plies her ashen oars 
Across the angry breakers ; 

Sometimes, in battle’s blast and blare, 
When wounded men are dying, 

A Florence Nightingale is there, 
Her hands of mercy plying. 

But yesterday, when death was rife 
In madly raging water, 

A mother freely gave her life 
To save her helpless daughter. 

Such acts as these are not for fame, 
Nor done for self-revealing— 

They come, uncalled, in merey’s name, 
From noblest human feeling. 


A hundred years and more have sped 
Since here at Bryant's Station 
The woman nature grandly shed 
Its lustre on creation. 
A simple act it seemed to those, 
The sister, mother, daughter, 
Who in the front of savage foes 
Went down this path for water. 


But though they claimed and held it all 
With holders’ right invested, 

The red-skinned aboriginal 
Their brave advance contested. 

From out beyond Ohio's bend, 
Kentucky's leaf-shade under, 

He made his predatory trend 
For murder and for plunder, 


To shield themselves from raiding bands 
That left this savage nation, 

Those pioneers with stalwart hands 
Erected Bryant's Station. 

You know the story—how they came 
For mad rapine and slaughter, 

And how our women went to fame 
Along this path for water. 


In history, though briefly told, 
Is found the graphic story 
That proves the woman-nature gold 
And radiant of glory. 
Here, fronting death, in battle’s fen, 
For love’s divine relation, 
They brought the draught to thirsting mer 
That saved old Bryant’s Station. 


And meet it is, when years have passed, 

That by these living waters 
A noting stone should come at last 

As tribute from their daughters. 

How good it is, that where this spring 

Flows down to join the river, 

There now should stand a speaking thing 

To tell their fame forever! 

Thank God that in creation’s mold, 

When He conceived the human, 
There lay enough of purest gold 

To form the perfect woman. 

Thank God that in His afterthought, 

Through kindness to His creature, 

His Mighty Hand with cunning wrought 

This last, this crowning feature. 

Through every way of human life 
That mortal man is going, 
From mother, daughter, sister, wife, 
This courage high is showing, 
And to all thirsting souls on earth, 
From every clime and quarter, 
The woman—best and fairest birth— 
Is nobly bringing water. 
Major Stanton’s poem gives so much 
J ] o 
sound suffrage sentiment in such delight- 
ful poetic form that one feels that a vote 
of thanks is due the Kentucky poet from 
every Equal Rights Association in the 
State. This stanza is particularly fine: 
“God drew no parting lines between, 
To favor one or other; 
The King is master, and the Queen 
Is mistress and is mother. 
The right to reign and rule this sphere 
Is granted to the human; 
There is no sex in soul, and here 
It may be man or woman.’’ 

Now these are the very ideas that 
Laura Clay and Sarah Humphreys and 
Josephine Henry and the rest of Ken- 
tucky’s strong-minded women have been 
trying to get into the heads of our law- 
makers these many years, only we have 
been expressing ourselves in rough, blunt 
prose. Of course we feel immensely grat- 
itied when a chivalric Kentucky major 
(who is likewise a Kentucky poet) comes 
our way and gives us a lift by putting our 
“despised and rejected”’ doctrines into his 
own graceful verse; and ‘I for one solitary 
individual,’ as Mrs. Carlyle says, do 
hereby thank Major Stanton for the help 
he has—-unintentionally, perhaps—given 
to the suffrage cause. I wanr to see the 
poem widely copied, and I predict that it 
will become aclassic in woman suffrage 
literature. 





In an article entitled “The Right of 
Woman to the Ballot,” by Charles H. 
Chapman, the September Arena publishes 
a strong argument in favor of woman 
suffrage. Mr. Chapman discusses the 
subject in a broad-minded spirit of justice 
and fair play, and completely shatters the 
threadbare fallacies of the opposition. 
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invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central location. Fatty degeneration 


and Rheumatism a specialty. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


MRS. J. V. S. WILCOX, M.D. 


| HOW’S THIS? 
| We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
| for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
| cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. Curnry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
| believe him perfectly honorable in all 
| business transactions and financially able 
| to carry out any obligations made by their 
| firm. 
| West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
| Toledo, O. 
WALDING, Kinnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
| acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BOARD IN LEIPSIC. - Pension Clausius, 17 
KoOnigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
sleasant and central location ; is clean and admirabl 
cept: table simple. but everything neat and well 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass 





BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-C hamps, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Collége 
de France, offers a comforta »e hom: to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to stud, Fren_h. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters toh+ care may be sure of 
their having every facility for cguir ng the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further articu'ars and referen- 
ces apply to Mile M. Rossign. , 117, ue Notre-Dame- 
des-( ~— ¢ Paris. Mlle. K-ssignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship fron the French Govern- 
ment Refe.rs also to Editors WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Boston. Mass. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 1 the quick train with 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


| Through without change. will leave the Union sta 
| tion, Boston, daily (Sundays excepted), at 


9.00 A, M., 
Arriving at Saratoga 
3.80 ©. MM. 
| ample time allowed at Greenfield for DINNER 
Reduced Rates of Fare 


Round Trip Tickets on Account of 
Summer 


VACATIONS. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good until 
Oct. 31, 1896. 


Excursion Book FREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives informa- 
tion in regard to routes, rates of fare and list of hotels 
and boarding nouses. Can be obtained at 250 Wash- 
ington St., Union station, Boston, or on application 
to J. R. WATSON. 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





For 

















waa 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of **The Oxford.” 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to makea purchase for the ‘*Pember- 
ton” at Hull. The amount needed is un- 
certain at present, but please send me 
tigures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 








INSIST on having ‘‘ Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED PATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*¢*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 








Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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